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From Boone VWVinners 


S interesting as their essays are the letters which have come from 

the boys who won the $300.00 in cash prizes awarded last month 

by BOYS’ LIFE in co-operation with Doubleday, Page & Co. These 
prizes were given for the best essays written on Dr. Everest T. Tomlin- 
son’s story, “Scouting with Daniel Boone,’ which appeared serially in 
this magazine and can now be found in book form at all hook stores. 

Prominent in the minds of all these boys, as their letters show, is not 
so much the thought of the money they received, as the recollection of 
the joy they had in reading this great serial story and a realization of the 
benefit that came to them through their close study of the character of 
Daniel Boone and their careful writing of their essays. 

Other very interesting things are revealed by these letters. 

The winner of the first prize, for instance, proves to be the great-great- 
grandson of a personal friend and companion of Boone, and a fourth 
prize winner is an indirect descendant of the great pioneer. 

he winner of a fourth prize and special honorable mention is an 
Eagle Scout, as is also his twin brother. : 

One boy wrote his essay while he was sick in the hospital. 

Several say that they have placed their prize money with the funds 
they are saving for a college education. 

What these poet wrote is so interesting that a fuller account is given 
on page 22, together with the two top-notch essays. 
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Camping stories—of - Fourth of July — You 
course! Two dandies— know this troop through 
one about three truants Mr. Crump’s previous 
from camp and _ their stories in Boys’ Life— 
search for a ghost — “The Boy Scout Smoke 
that’s on page 7; and Mkre. Irvine OrumP_ Eaters,” “Quarry Troop 
did you ever go snipe Author of “Quarry and the Circus,” and 
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about it on page II. 
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Fire Steel—Ever out. exhibition on the Fourth. 
make it? Mr. Beard explains the “The Powder Mill” —A story in 
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“Ted, after drinking 
the first soda, insisted 
on buying the second.” 





The first instalment of this great Scout 
story was printed in the May Boys’ Lirs. 








The synopsis you will find on page 4. 





Cuaprer III (Continued) 


URING the next three days Don 

Strong was a busy boy. His zest 

had returned and he quickly found 
work. To his surprise, his price of ten 
cents an hour met with.no objection. 
Thursday he earned twenty cents mowing 
a lawn, and Friday he found a job work- 
ing the weeds out of a bed of poppies. 
That night he dropped fifteen cents into 
the orange bank. He now had forty-five 
cents saved. He felt like a capitalist. 

Saturday morning he worked with his 
books. But right after dinner he attacked 
the carpenter shop. He was beginning 
to take pride in his sweeping, and did it 
thoroughly. 

That afternoon his father showed him 
how to use a hatchet and a knife. He had 
an appointment to meet Ted Carter at 
the village field, but. the lesson was so 
interesting that he forgot all about it. 
When he ran inside just before supper to 

ut the hatchet away, he saw that Barbara 
ad cleaned the shop windows. 

“Dad will like that,” he thought aloud. 
“I guess Barbara would make a good 
scout.” 


OOTBALL practice started Monday. 
After school Donald hurried to the 
village field. Alex Davidson was not out, 


The Boy Scout Life Series 


Don Strong of the 


nor was Ted Carter. 
However, he had little time to think about 


This surprised him. 


other boys. Mr. Wall soon had him pass- 
ing the ball, and falling on it, and run- 
ning down the field under kicks.. Donald 
was sure that he showed up pretty well. 

After the practice he saw Ted loungin 
near one of the. goal posts,. looking on with 
a weary air. 

“Areh’t you out for the team?” Don 
asked. He thought that a big fellow like 
Ted would make a corking good guard or 
tackle. 

“Nix!” Ted grinned. “Too hard work.” 

“Work?” Donald laughed. “Why, it’s 
fun. You ought to come out, Ted.” 

Ted yawned. “That’s what Mr. Wall 
has been telling me for two years. I'll 
sit back and watch you fellows. Come on 
down and have a soda.” 

Donald went with him to the confection- 
ery shop near the railroad station. 

“You won't think it much fun,” Ted 
confided, “when you find yourself in the 
scrub, maybe.” 

Donald smiled. He hadn’t given the 
scrub a thought. He was going to play 
on the school tear. 

But before a week was out he began to 
worry. A boy named Cordts was sure to 
play left end. In fact, Cordts had played 
there for two years. That left only right 
end—and he found that Andy Ford was 
fighting for that. 

Andy was blue-eyed, and red-haired, 
and freckle-faced. He seemed to be al- 
ways smiling. But, for all that smile, he 
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Wolf Patrol 


By 
WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “Bartley, Freshman Pitcher,” “Oap- 
tain of the Nine,” “Of Side,” ete. 


Illustrated by N. P. ROCKWELL 


tore up and down the field like a tornado. 
Boys that he tackled grumbled that he 
could be a trifle gentler seeing that it was 
only practice. 

“Don’t pay any attention to Andy,” Ted 
advised. “He’s running wild. He’s going 
to blow up. Come down and have a soda.” 

Donald didn’t like to be always drinking 
sodas at Ted’s expense. However, it was 
sweet to have somebody tell him he’d make 
the team, so he went along. 

“You don’t catch me stewing around 
about football,” Ted chuckled. 

The next Monday the rough and tumble 
of practice started again. For the first 
time Mr. Wall assembled an_ eleven. 
Cordts was at one end of the line, and 
Andy Ford at the other. All afternoon it 
ran through signals. Donald didn’t get a 
chance to do any playing at all. 

Discouraged and downcast, he trudged 
away from the field. Ted ran after him. 

“I don’t blame you feeling sore,” he 
said. “You ought to be out there instead 
of Andy. Ah, let’s forget it. Come on 
down and have a soda.” 

Donald swallowed the lump in his throat. 
“Let me buy these sodas,” he said. “I 
want to go home first.” 

Ted waited in the road. Donald ran in 
and took the grange bank down from its 
place. The money clinked loudly as he 
tried to slide out a coin, but a ten-cent 
piece quickly dropped into his hand, and 
he put back the bank and hurried out. 

Ted, after drinking his first soda, in- 
sisted on bnying the second. 

“You ought to be on that team,” he said. 
“It’s a shame.” 

Donald thought so, too. After he left 
Ted his gloominess deepened. The ten 
cents he had spent began to trouble him. 
Now there was only thirty-five cents in 
the bank. Everything seemed to be going 
wrong. When he reached home he did not 
go near the cellar, and for the first time 
in weeks it remained unswept. 

Next day he got something to do at 
practice; but, to his chagrin, that some- 
thing was practising with a scrub. He did 
his work listlessly, and twice Mr. Wall 
spoke to him sharply. After the work was 
over he found Ted waiting. 

“Rotten!” said Ted; “that’s what I call 
it. Come on down an ix 

“Not to-day,” said Donald. He was too 
miserable to think of soda. And that af- 
ternoon, for the second time, the carpenter 
a ! remained unswept. 

e following. afternoon the squad k.@ 
its first scrimmage. Donald found hi: .-‘ 
playing against.Andy Ford.. B-:: was 
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where he would show who was master! 
But on the first play—the school team had 
the ball—he found that Andy had him 
blocked off completely. One of the backs 
went around him for a big gain. 

“You’re standing flat-footed,” Andy 
whispered. “Get up on your toes more.” 

Donald said nothing. He felt cheap at 
the failure he had made of his first play. 

For a while he did fairly weli. Then 
came another charge. The runner was 
well protected. He became bewildered 
trying to figure out where to strike. Then 
the play went over him. He picked him- 
self from the ground. Andy’s voice 
sounded in his ear: 


“Never mind how many interferers 
there are. Keep your eyes on the ball. 


You tried to watch all the interference. 
Watch the ball.” 

Donald felt blue. This was a different 
type of game than he had ever played. 
Here was football with brains, and train- 
ing, and science behind it. He was used 
to the rough-and-ready, take-a-chance, hit- 
or-miss type of play. 

Ted wasn’t at the field to-day. Donald 
was glad that his friend hadn’t seen the 
practice. 

He went straight home and up to his 
room. Barbara was in the kitchen, but 
she did not call to him with her old hearty 
air of good-fellowship. 

Donald sat on the bed. 
come the summons to supper. 
would look at him 

“Ah!” Donald scowled, “she’s mad at 
me because I haven’t swept the shop.” 

But, after a moment, he had a vague 
feeling that he was wrong. Barbara 
wasn’t angry at him for just that. There 
was something else. He had seen it in 
her eyes—something—something—oh, he 
didn’t know what it was. 

He was still puzzling his brain. when he 
went downstairs and took his place at 
table. He was resolved that he wouldn’t 
look at his sister. However,. when the 
meal was over, he met her in the hall. 
Their eyes met. Donald stood still and 
let her walk past him. 

He knew now. Her eyes had said “Don! 
Don! How about your good turn?” 

He had forgotten it from that angle. 
He thought he was simply stopping some- 
thing because he was sore and Secur- 
aged, but he had promised on his honor 
to obey the scout laws, and he was quit- 
ting. He wasn’t doing his good turn a 
day. 

He swung around and went down to 


Soon would 
Barbara 





the shop. It was dark. He found a lamp 
and lit it.. Barbara was singing in the 
kitchen. As his broom started to swish 


the singing stopped. Then suddenly it 
went on again, gayer and more light- 
hearted than it had been before. 

When he came up from the cellar he 
felt better. He was once more a scout 
in good standing. He had squared ac- 
counts with his oath. 

Two days later the entire football squad 
went off for the first game on the sched- 
ule. Hillside Academy was expected to 
prove easy prey. The Chester boys, as a 
whole, wondered how high the score would 
be. Donald wondered if he would get in 
the game. 

“It will be a shame if you don’t,” Ted 
stormed. “I wouldn’t stand for it.” 

“I'd like to get a chance,” Donald said. 

However, all through the afternoon he 
stood far back from the sideline and 
waited for the chance that did not come. 
Andy Ford played from the kick-off to 


the final whistle. Donald turned away 
with an air of hopelessness. 

“I call that raw,” cried Ted. “Bring 
you out afternoons, and bang you around 
as much as they like, and. then ignore 
you when a real game comes. I'd tell 
them to go fish.” 

“I—I’m going to quit,” Donald faltered. 
If they had given him only five minutes! 
“You’re the only fellow who stands by 
me,” he said gratefully. 

So Donald proccess quietly from the 
squad. Instead of waiting when the next 
practice came, he put his books under his 
arm and went home. He had an idea 
that Mr. Wall would question him; but 
a day or two passed and the Latin teacher 
seemed to be unaware that he had aban- 
doned the scrub. 

Donald became irritated when he found 
that his presence or absence apparently 
meant so little. From a safe distance he 
watched the work of the new boy playing 
against Andy. 

“That fellow’s a shine,” he told himself. 
“He doesn’t even know the rules.” 

Saturday the eleven played its second 
contest. It was an “at home” game, but 
Donald, sulking, did not go to the village 
field to cheer on his school. Ted Carter 
brought him news of the result. 

“We won,” he announced. “Say, you 
ought to get a chance now. They fooled 
Andy on a forward pass and tangled him 
up on a fake kick.” 

“Did they score?” Donald asked. 

“No—no; they didn’t. But if Andy 
hadn’t recovered himself and gotten into 
those two plays, they would have scored 


“They crowded around Don without envy and stared 


critically at his idea.” 





surely. .Will you go back if they ask 
you?” 

Donald tried to look stern. “I should 
say not.” 

“That’s right,” Ted agreed. “There's 
nothing like having backbone. If a fel- 


low quits he ought to stay quit.” 

It pleased Donald to hate Ted praise 
his spunk. There was a troop meeting 
that night, and he had intended to stay 
away. He felt awkward about facing 
Mr. Wall. But after what Ted had said 
about his backbone he just had to go. 

All day a storm had threatened. Rain 
began to fall just as he reached Mr. Wall’s 
house. Alex Davidson was there, and so 
was Phil Morris, leader of the Wolf Pa- 
trol. The boys sat in the library and 
stared at the row of books while Mr. 
Wall corrected class papers at a distant 
desk. Presently the Scoutmaster looked 
at his watch. 

“Half-past eight,” he said. “The rain 
has kept away the others. There’s no use 
in only us four holding a meeting.” 

The boys stood up. 

“You needn’t run away,” Mr. Wall 
laughed. He drew a chair alongside Don- 
ald. “Let’s have a chat. Sit down.” 

Donald scarcely breathed. Was Mr. | 
Wall going to ask him about football? 
But the Scoutmaster began to tell them 
about first aid and bandaging. 

“What scout law does this work come 
under?” he asked. . 

“Third,” said Phil Morris promptly. 
“A scout is helpful.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wall thoughtfully; “a 
scout is helpful—if he is the right kind of 
scout. Whether he 
likes what he’s given 
to do or whether he 
dislikes the task, he 
digs in. He doesn’t 
drop his burden and 
stalk off just because 
he doesn’t like the way 
thin are going. If 
as’ there to help, he 
helps.” 

Alex nodded as 
though that was his 
idea, too. Donald stole 
a glance at Mr. Wall 
and then looked away. 

“It’s easy to be help- 
ful,” the Scoutmaster 
continued, “when it 
gives us pleasure to do 
our task, or when we 
hold the center of the 
stage with everybody 
looking on. However, 
we can’t all have the 
fun, and we can’t all 
be out in the sunshine. 
Every time a baseball 
game is played some 
boys must sit on the 
bench. Every time a 
race is run some boys 
must stand aside and 
hold the blankets of the 
runners. Every time a 
battle is fought some 
soldiers must remain in 
the rear and guard sup- 
plies. But they all help 
—those who sit on the 
bench, those who hold 
the blankets, those who 
guard the rear. 

“And a scout is on 
his honor to help at all 
times. He stands fos 
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things that are fine, and clean, and true. 
He doesn’t knock and he doesn’t sulk. 
When he’s given something to do he stays 
with his job. He———” Mr. Wall looked 
around at the boys and smiled slowly. 
“I’m preaching again,” he said. 

“Every time you tell us about the scout 
laws,” Phil Morris said in a low voice, 
“I think of something I should have done.” 

“That,” the Scoutmaster said, gently, “‘is 
what the laws are for—to bring us back 
when we stray off.” His tones became 
pleasantly brisk. “Have you demanded 
your ten cents an hour, Don?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. He lapsed 
into silence. He wasn’t thinking about 
ten cents an hour just then. And later, 
when he departed with Alex and Phil, 
he walked home thoughtfully, his hands 
dug deep into his kets. 

Monday, after school, he went down to 
the lockers in the basement of the build- 
ing, and put on his football suit. Almost 
shamefaced, he walked alone to the village 
field. Members of the squad stared at 
him. Andy Ford pinched his arm. 

“That’s better, Don,” he whispered. 

Somehow, he had the feeling that Mr. 
Wall had been watching to see if he would 
come. But the coach gave him not a 
word. For fifteen minutes he waited 
around with nothing to do. Then, when 
school team and scrub lined up for a 
scrimmage, he heard his name read off the 
list just as though he had never been 
absent. He scampered out to his old 
place. The scrub tackle nudged him. 

“What happened to you? Ted said you 
had quit.” 

Donald pretended not to hear. The 
tackle laughed. 

“Don’t want to talk about it, do you? 
Well, I’m glad you're back. That other 
fellow couldn’t give Andy any practice.” 

The kick-off almost caught Donald 
asleep. He was thinking. He saw now 
what helping meant. Playing on the scrub 
didn’t mean that you were useless. It 
meant that you were fitting the school 
team for its real. games. Why, at that 
rate, he was Andy Ford’s trainer. 

With that thought he plunged into the 
game. He didn’t- do anything startling, 
but he did manage to keep Andy on the 
jump. Once the play swung over toward 
the side line. He heard Ted Carter's 
voice: : 

“Well, you are one fine skate.” 

Donald’s cheeks reddened. He did not 
look toward the fringe of spectators. 

After the practice he found his friend 
waiting. ; 

“Mr. Weak-knees!” Ted jeered. “I 
thought you said you were through.” 

“I was,” Donald answered. 

“Sure,” Téd agreed. “This looks like 
it, doesn’t it?” His eyes ran up and down 
the dirty uniform. “I'll bet you knew all 
along you were going back.” 

“I didn’t,” = cri Don indignantly. 
“When I quit that time I hadn’t stopped 
to think. A fellow on the scrub is doing 
his part. He’s helping the team. Without 
the scrub the team couldn’t find its stride.” 

Ted looked at him curiously. “Where 
did you get that dope?” 

“From the scout laws. A scout must 


be-———- 

“Yah!” Ted howled in derision. “That’s 
how he hooked you, was it? Go out there 
now and have Andy make a monkey of 
you, and get all bruised and battered, and 
then when a game comes find you're for- 
gotten. Oh, you easy mark.” 

“Ah, Ted,” Donald pleaded, “you don’t 








How Mr. Heyliger’s Great 
Scout Serial Began 


D°% STRONG, a thoughtless, careless boy 
wants to enter the Chester high school 
—not to study, but to play football and 
baseball under Mr. Wall, the Latin teacher, 
who coaches the teams. Don thinks, his 
sister Barbara wants him sent to work; 
but the night his father tells him he can 
have one year at school, he learns that 
Barbara has been pleading for him. 

Alex Davidson, a widow's son, also is 
ambitious to enter high school. Alex works 
all summer. Don learns that Alex has 
twenty dollars saved. Amazed, he goes 
around to Alex's house for a look at a boy 
who has saved that much money, and finds 
Alex wearing a boy scout uniform. He 
sneers at scouts; but when he learns what 
a boy must know before he can become a 
Scout, he turns thoughtful. Later, when he 
‘discovers that Mr. Wall is the Scoutmaster, 
he enters the troop and becomes a member 
of the Wolf Patrol. He and his sister Bar- 
bara have become chums. 

Don begins to sweep his father’s carpen- 
ter shop as his daily good turn. He wants 
to earn a dollar so he can become a second- 
class scout. His father offers him a dollar 
for sweeping the shop. Don is tempted to 
take the money, but instead he explains that 
a@ scout cannot accept pay for a good turn. 
He vows that he will find a way to earn his 
dollar. 











understand.” 

“No?” The other boy laughed. “You 
couldn’t get me to belong to a gang like 
that. Next thing you know they'll be feed- 
ing you with a spoon.” 

“But, Ted a 

“Yah! Run along home or the kidnap- 
per will get you.” 

Donald longed to make Ted see the mat- 
ter as he saw it. But Ted swung around 
and, with a careless, slouching swagger, 
strolled back toward the field. 

Donald, staring after him, was genu- 
inely sorry. Ted had been his friend. Ted 
had stood for him. He didn’t want to 
lose Ted’s good will. But as between 
standing with Ted Carter or standing with 
Mr. Wall 

“Gee,” he muttered to himself, “I hope 
Ted won’t be sore at me all season.” 








Cuapter IV 
The Ninth Law 


OON Donald found that playing on 
the scrub was going to allow him 
lots of time for other things. Now 

that Mr. Wall had‘the school team run- 
ning nicely, he permitted only one prac- 
tice scrimmage a week. As a result there 
were many days when Don lined up with 
the scrub, ran through signals for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and was then free. 

In some way he had got over his 
liking for loafing. He wanted to be up 
and doing. Even the fact that Ted Car- 
ter became friendly again did not slow 
him up. He walked and talked with Ted, 
but all the time his mind was active 
with the thought of getting ahead and 
becoming a second-class scout. 

He had learned quite a bit about ele- 
mentary first aid and bandaging. He had 
mastered the scout pace. As soon as the 
football season closed he knew there would 
be many Saturday hikes, and he felt that 
he would soon get the knack of starting 
his own fire and of cooking his rations. 
He was going to ask Barbara to check 
him up on the observation test of lookin 
for one minute at a store window. An 
he was going to earn his dollar. 

For the present, however, earning a dol- 
lar was his greatest problem. Checked by 





the cool nights the grass no longer grew 
luxuriantly. His business of mowin 
lawns was at an end. He had to fin 
something else to do. 

For a week he was in a blind alley that 
led nowheres. He walked all around town 
but saw nothing that gave promise of a 
job. Sometimes Ted walked with him, 
and sometimes he walked alone. 

“Gee!” Ted complained. “You could be 
sitting down taking things easy.” 

“Not now,” he smiled. Ted wanted to 
know why, but he did not explain. 

Then came the first frost. As though 
by magic the trees began to go bare. 
Donald, coming down to breakfast a few 
mornings later, found Barbara raking the 
dead leaves from the lawn. 

“Here,” he called. “Let -me do that.” 

Barbara laughed. “It’s fun, Don; I 
like it. Go in to breakfast.” 

But Donald took the rake from her 
hands. “I want practice,” he said. “Here’s 
the job I’ve been looking for.” He knew 
now how he was going to earn his dollar. 

That afternoon there was a scrimmage 
between the school team and the scrub. 
Donald’s heart was set on.finding lawns to 
rake. However, he pushed these thoughts 
aside and played the best football that 
was in him. Andy Ford gave him a grin. 

“You’re speeding up, Don,” he said. 

Donald mumbled that he knew it. He 
had not yet entirely recovered from the 
fact that Andy had beaten him out. On 
his way home, after the practice, he dis- 
covered a lawn thick with leaves and en- 
gaged to rake it on the morrow. 

Next afternoon Ted sat back and 
watched him while he worked. . But now 
Donald was used to this and he did not 
mind. He raked steadily, and at length 
the lawn was clean. His labor earned 
him twenty cents. 

When he reached home he found Beth 
flushed and happy. Starting with Monday 
she was going to work steadily at the bake 
shop for $8 a week. ~ 

“This is going to be a rich family,” Bar- 
bara laughed. “Beth’s got a steady job, 
and Don is saving.” 

That night, at Mr. Wall’s library, the 
Scoutmaster suggested something that had 
never entered Don’s head before. It was 
building bird houses. The spring was still 
months away, but there was much to 
be decided—what sort of birds to build 
houses for, what kind of houses to build. 

Donald listened with great interest. The 
idea of building a house that a bird would 
live in fired his imagination. 

One by one the scouts decided what 
type of house each would construct. 

“How about you, Don?” Mr. Wall asked. 

Donald hesitated. “I—I guess I’d like 
to build a house for a robin. Could I?” 

The Scoutmaster smiled. “Nothin 
easier,” he said, and the boy was pleased. 
He had feared, for a moment, that per- 
haps robins wouldn’t live in a house that 
somebody built for them. 

Before the meeting ‘adjourned Mr. Wall 
gave him a leaflet that told about bird 
houses. Donald could scarcely wait to 
get home to read it.. Once in his room he 
ighted the lamp and began to study hun- 

rily. Before he went to bed he had 
earned that a house for a robin should 
be eight inches from roof to floor, and 
that the floor should be six by eight inches, 
and that one or more sides should be left 
open, and that the house should be hun 

from six to fifteen feet above the uni 

“My me!” he exclaimed as he undressed. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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LD JOE vowed that the trail be- 
O tween the yalley and his cabin on 

the mountain-side was getting worn 
down into a regular sheep-path; and all in 
two weeks, too. 

These two weeks had been full of hurry. 
The school, when it formally engaged Old 
Joe as its forest-warden— which it did 
promptly at Mr. Wallace’s recommenda- 
tion — also demanded that Mr. Bracket 
start for the woodland at once. They had 
received information of trespassers there, 
cutting timber without permission and 
reckless in building fires. Then, Mr. Wal- 
lace, for a good many reasons — among 
which was the fear that Old Joe might 
change his mind about Dan— decided to 
send Bob back to school for the last quar- 
ter of the year, April to June; and, he 
suggested to Old Joe, wouldn’t it be a fine 
time for Dan to begin? Bob wouldn’t be 
near so lonely; Dan could get a good idea 
of what it was like before beginning a full 
year’s work, and, if he were weak in any 
particular subject, make it up over the 
summer. 

So Dan’s new school clothes were bought, 
packed in the little cowhide trunk, and left 
at the parsonage to go when Bob’s things 
went. 

Old Joe and Dan closed up the cabin to- 
gether, and Dan went with his father for 
the two remaining weeks before the quarter 
opened, to help make camp and get things 
settled in Old Joe’s new home. Dan was 
secretly glad of this. More than once he 
had dreaded.the wrench of leaving the lit- 
tle cabin, and the valley and his father; 
and this arrangement made all that easier, 
and filled up the last few days with plenty 
of new and interesting work. 

Bob came to Old Joe’s camp on his way, 
and stopped a whole day, before he took 
Dan away with him to Rockville. 


Be had never dreamed of being home- 
sick, or lonely, after he got to the 
school. But that proved to be, the first 
week, the most lonesome place of all. 
The number of boys appalled him; the 
roar between classes, and the din at table, 
seemed to the mountain-boy almost fear- 
some. There were endless buildings to be 
learned, recitation-rooms to be found, rules 
to get by heart, hours to keep track of— 
and sharp-voiced instructors to snap at you 
if you didn’t—so that the first week was 
nothing but a whirl and a confusion. 


Over 


Long-Distance 


Another Dan of the Mountain Story’ 


By F. MOULTON McLANE 


Author of “Dan of the oentan “With the 
ile,"’ Ete. 


Aid of the Woodpile, 


Bob, who had been there before, of 
course, stood by him; but Dan didn’t like 
to be a “leaner” and tried to stand on his 
own feet; and how could he tell Bob, to 
whom he owed this wonderful chance, that 
he wanted his companionship in that first 
lonely week more than he wanted help. 

Dan’s success in concealing this was so 
great that it was disastrous. Bob found 
that Dan got on by himself so well—they 
had no classes together—that he fell into 
the way of forgetting about him. And 
there were so many oid chums of Bob’s 
who came and dragged him away to their 
rooms, that Dan most often found himself 
alone in what little spare time he had. 

Dan didn’t make friends readily. There 
were very few of the boys who hadn’t been 
there all year; so they were already ce- 
mented into little cliques and circles; and 
the few who did notice he was a stranger 
also noticed that he was under Bob’s wing. 
Dan had the peculiar kind of shyness that 


seems like aloofness; and several who. 


spoke to him were repulsed by the short- 
ness with which he covered his agony of 
shyness. 

Dan had been afraid they might poke 
fun at him, as the loungers in the valley 
store had done. He was rather surprised 
that he had so far encountered none of 
that. But one day he was going upstairs 
to his room when he heard voices ahead of 
him. The boys talking were hidden by the 
turn of the stairs; but their voices carried 
down. 

“It’s a pity Bob Wallace is tied to that 
queer new chap,” said one. 

“His father’s a minister. 
some charity of his.” 

“Ransom was saying he could have 
roomed with Bob, if it hadn’t been for him. 
Then our crowd would all have been 
together.” 

“Too bad. Maybe he won’t stay,” sug- 
gested the other. 


Believe it’s 


AN stood ‘still, with hot cheeks. So 

he was, even here, a “queer chap,” a 
“charity” of Bob’s father; and he had 
hoped—-how he had hoped—that that sort 
ot thing was to be ended. Was that why 
Bob had left him to himself so much? He 
was—ashamed of him? 

“Hi, there; hold on. I want you.” 

It was Bob’s voice, from the floor below, 
shouting to some one. Dan waited, think- 
ing he was calling him—softened by that 
hearty call, eager to prove himself mis- 
taken. But Bob didn’t appear. It was 
some one else he was calling—of course! 
Dan climbed slowly upward, with a heavier 
heart than before. 











He paused in the doorway of their room. 
Though Bob was downstairs, the light was 
on. In one Morris chair, with feet on the 
other, as if the room were actually his, 
sat Ransom—the boy .who “could have 
roomed with Bob if it hadn’t been for Dan.” 

Dan hesitated on the threshold. 

“Bob isn’t here?” he asked, stupidly; 
angry at himself for blushing under Ran- 
som’s long stare. 

“Apparently not,” drawled Ransom. 
“Might look behind the book-case, or un- 
der the rug. Come in and make yourself 
at home.” 

Ransom unfurled his feet, rose, and saun- 
tered around the room. He stopped be- 
fore a pencil-map of the school’s new land, 
drawn by Dan himself before he left there. 

“Been wondering about this,” Ransom 
pursued, as cheerfully as if Dan were the 
most cordial of companions. “What’s it 
all about? What is it?” 

“It’s a map of the school’s new land.” 

“And what are the red crosses for — 
buried treasure?” 

“Where my father’s camping. No. 1 is 
where he was when I left; 2 is where he’s 
camped now.” 

“Great Scott! If I kept track of my 
governor’s movements with red ink and 
flourishes, I’d be kept busy! Last month 
the yacht was at Panama. Next month, I 
believe, it’s to be Brazil. I only bother 
about it when funds get low. Hullo!” for 
Dan had opened a book, “are you really 
going to grind, right in the illumination of 
my company ?” 

“Yes,” said Dan, bluntly. 

“Then will I gracefully withdraw.” 

He walked jauntily out; but he couldn’t 
resist whirling about at the door and fling- 
ing back, “So-long—son Dan!” 


fa last words brought Dan to his feet. 
He sprang to the door, just in time to 
hear other voices. 

“Bob up there?” asked some one. 

“No,” came Ransom’s drawl. “Only son 
Dan—salubrious son Dan!” 

Dan shut the door quickly, and snap 
off the light. That confirmed a suspicion. 
He dropped into a chair to think. 

Since his arrival he had received one let- 
ter from his father. A queer letter it was, 
written with a cramped hand long unused 
to a pen, and in strange, stilted English, 
that didn’t sound at all as Old Joe ed. 
Dan had been grateful for it—he could 

ng —_ peor og es it must have cost 
ather—yet slip it out of s 
quickly. Not for ee would he aes 
had any one see it—not even Bob. 
It began, “Son Dan,” “hoped his health 
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was sallubreeus,” and “begged to inform 
him that of the writer was the same.” It 
went on with the details of his new camp; 
gave Dan minute directions as to the care 
of his clothing; and hoped Dan would 
“speak up smart and show them all what 
a mountain-boy was like.” 

One day Dan missed his letter. He wor- 
ried considerably about it; he didn’t want 
any of the boys to find it. But the next 
day he found it stuck with a pin on the 
pin-cushion. He thought then that one of 
the cleaning-women had found and re- 
stored it. He hoped none of the boys had 
found it. Ransom’s quotation proved that 
he at least had seen it—and if this much 
of it, then all of it. Dan’s cheeks burned 
with wounded pride. He hated Ransom— 
supercilious Ransom, with his yachting 
father, and his silk socks, and white hands 
with rings. He had read the letter, had 
told the other fellows about it—had come 
to his room just to make fun of him 
more— 

And where was Bob? Not that Dan 
would talk it over with him if he were 
there—but Wouldn’t it be comfort- 
able to have him at least to talk to—— 

A ringing crescendo of song came from 
the big hall below. Dan had forgotten 
they all gathered Monday nights around 
the crackling, open fire, to sing school 
songs. ‘That was where Bob was. He 
hadn’t thought to come for Dan! Now 
they were singing that school song where 
the fellows stood up and put their hands 
on each others’ shoulders at the last 
verse— 

“ ‘Shoulder 

Mater,’ ” 
they sang. Everybody was 
there but Dan. Why didn’t 
Bob see he wasn’t there. 

Dan took a restless tramp 
around the room. He wished 
he were there singing with 
them; but he couldn’t go 
down now, and break into 
that roomful of strangers. It 
was too late—just as every- 
thing was too late with him. 
It was too late for him to 7 
try to go to school—Bob had A 
better have left him to stay. 

“Wisht I was—back home 
—with pap,” he whispered, 
softly; and then — “ ’Tain’t 
far; jes’ a night in the cars. 
: I don’t care ef I don’t 
never learn nothin’. ‘ 
Ef it makes me like Ransom 
I’d druther not.” Dan’s face 
hardened with a new resolu- 
tion. “Train leaves at mid- 
night. Fare’s five 
dollars. . Pre got 
enough—I will!” 





to shoulder, dear Alma 


“And what 


AN always said he Bie wage Hegre 


would know a camp of 
his father’s if he stumbled 
upon it in China. The new 
camp was no exception: the 
familiar old tent, with the 
patch on the weathen-beaten 
canvas—the trim clearing— 
the fire laid just as Dan had 
seen it laid a hundred times: 
a lump came into Dan’s 
throat as he realized how homesick he had 
been for all he had left behind: not the 
least of all the big figure that just now 
came swinging down the trail. 
Old Joe stopped short when he saw Dan. 
“Pap—lI’ve come——” began the boy. 


crosses for? 
Buried treasure?” 


“So I see,” said Old Joe, curtly. “How 
comes it ye are here when school’s keepin’?” 

Dan flushed and wriggled; Old Joe’s 
shaggy eyebrows nearly met, as he gazed 
on the hesitating figure before him. 

“Run away from school, eh?” 

“Ye-es—s’pose I did——” 

“What fur?” came the blunt interruption. 

Dan’s eyes apparently sought for the an- 
swer on the ground at his feet. 

“Got into trouble and run away from it?” 

Now, Dan was glad he could lift his 
head and answer firmly, “No, pap.” 

“Then, what?” 

Dan cast his eyes downward again. 


“Le’ me stay with you, pap. I—doan 
want t’ go back—never!” 
Dan’s voice quivered a bit. Old Joe 


heard the quiver, guessed a few things, and 
made his own voice three shades gruffer. 

“What manner o’ foolishness! Well, I 
‘lowed this might happen,” he said em- 
phatically, “but I swar I didn’t think it 
would.” 

“You thought 

“Why, can’t keep up in yer books, that’s 
what I thought. g ye’ve found out ye’re 
a dumb-head now, hev ye?” 

“No—'tain’t that,” answered Dan, rather 
surprised and hurt at this view of things. 

“Then what in time’s the matter? Out 
with it.” 

But it didn’t come out. Instead, Dan 
heaved a big sigh. It all seemed so silly 
to tell, here in the big forest, to that wait- 
ing figure that even now began shifting 
uneasily. 

Dan 





wished —how Dan _ wished — he 


hadn't been so foolish as to run away! 





“Dan!” came the warning reminder, in 
Old Joe’s sharpest voice. “Come! I 
cayn’t wait all day. What’s th’ matter 
with ye?” He laid a hand on Dan’s shoul- 
der, and shook it ever so slightly. “Speak 
up, I say! Mind!” 


“It’s all—so strange, somehow—an’ dif- 
frunt,” burst out Dan, at last. 

“Is it, now?” quote Old Joe, sarcas- 
tically. 

“Do ye ’member th’ kitten that come to 
us one day—that jes’ walked round an’ 
mewed—an’ we tried t’ pet her——” 

“Makes ye think o’ that, does it?” Old 
Joe’s eyes twinkled, for he had found 
the trouble now. “Well, th’ diffrunce is, 
if she’d been jes’ shet up a day, an’ not 
fussed over, she’d ’a’ made herself t’ hum, 
*stead o’ runnin’ off an’ never gettin’ back.” 

Dan’s eye sought Old Joe’s ioquiring!y : 
but the twinkle had already vanished. 

“Go on,” commanded Old Joe. 

“Th’ fellers—they’re diffrunt——” 

“How?” interrupted Old Joe, jealously. 

“J dunno. . . . They don’t like me——” 

“Well, let °em lump ye, then. What’s 
that to you?” 

“An’ I don’t like them. They make fun 
o’—me.” Not for worlds would Dan have 
hinted at the story of the Son Dan letter; 
and he checked himself just in time. 

“Tell em t’ make fun o’ me, then, fer a 
change.” Old Joe saw the red mount sud- 
denly to Dan’s cheek, made a shrewd 
guess, and, therefore, added, with a laugh, 
“*Twun’t hurt me none, I reckon. Go on.” 

“They say”—Dan’s voice was desperate 
now—“what a shame it is—for Bob—t’ be 
tied t’ me. They say—what good 
times—them. an’ Bob could have, ef I 
wasn’t there. I doan like—t’—git 
Bob—made fun of, an’ felt sorry for, 
*cause I’m there.” He faltered, and then 
ended in a rush, to get it all out. 

Old Joe thought a moment. 

“Well, I’m glad it ain’t at 
all that y’r homesick—fer y’r 
ole pap me 

“O, pappy !” The last thing 
Dan would have owned—the 
first thing that had moved 
him to seek Old Joe as a 
refuge. He looked up with 
all this shining in his eyes. 
Old Joe looked away quickly, 
cleared his throat, and went 
on, after a bit of a pause. 

“Now, then. Did Bob say 
any o’ this?” 

“No, pap; 0’ co’se not.” 

“Did he ever act it —or 

- look it?” 

“O, no!” 

“Treated ye white, hain’t 
he?” 

“Yes, sirree, he has,” an- 
swered Dan, heartily. 

Old Joe gazed at him for 
a full minute. 

“How’ve you treated 





him?” 

Dan gulped. “I——” he 
began. But’Old Joe swept 
on: 


“Here he’s been th’ best 
kind of a friend t’ yer; got 
me this chanst t’ be more’n 
a squatter; got you this 
chanst t’ t’ th’ best kind 
of a school, fer nothin’. An’ 
not only that, but shares his 
room with ye. Is he th’ kind 
would done it ef he hadn’t 
wanted to? And here, just 
because ye feel like a cat in 
a strange garret the fust week—you, that 
have never been away from yer own door- 
sill—because some low-down trash in silk 
socks talks about ye t’ some other trash— 
ye run away from it—leave him without a 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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—“Spots” was overboard before the canoe touched 


to be the first to tell. 


‘The Ghost Hunters 


Warfield’s across the bay. in 


6¢ | Wernet that old house of 
the black pine grove?” asked 


Tenderfoot “Spots.” 


“Sure,” replied Second-class Bill, gruffly ; 
“we’ve poked all through it many a time.” 

First-class Ed, with the added dignities 
of service stripes, merit badges and patrol 
leader’s bars, did not join in. The three 
crawled into their tent and began to un- 
dress, talking in undertones, for the camp 
patrol was abroad. Spots’ whisper was 
awe-struck. 

“When I paddled over there the night 
Stuffy was lost, I saw—I’ve been kind of 
afraid to tell about it—but—there was a 
red light flashed up all of a sudden, and 
something that looked like a man, real 
black in the window—the one you can see 
from the bay, you know. An’ then the 
light disappeared. An’—an’ we know 
there’s nobody in there!” 

“Aw, forget that,” sneered Ed,” “you 
saw a red sunset or a hobo’s camp fire, 
and got scared.” 

“Didn’t get scared!” retorted Spots in- 
dignantly. “No more scared than you. or 
Bill ’d been!” This was a sweeping claim, 
for the other two were scouts of proven 
courage, and Spots had his spurs yet to 
win. 

“Dare you right now to go over there!” 

“Keep cool, tenderfoot,” broke in Bill. 
“Ed, let’s do it tomorrow night, all go 
together. Want to go, Spots?” 

The freckled-faced boy, who answered 
gladly to this name, wavered. “You fel- 
lows didn’t see what I saw,” he answered 
slowly. Then in a moment, his mouth 
hardened. “I'll go,” he said. 


EVEILLE! Followed by a chorus of 
sleepy grunts and groans, and the 
usual cries—*Rotten! Get a bugler!” and 
such. After setting-up drill, the long, 


By JOHN HENRY SKEEN 


Illustrated by E. A. FuRMAN 


F digg sony is a famous story of a gun- 
ner who carelessly let a cannon 
break loose on a ship at sea. After- 
ward, with great skill and courage, he 
secured the gun, saving the ship and 
his comrades’ lives at the risk of his 
own life. His General said: 

“Courage ought to be rewarded and 
negligence punished.” 

He conferred the cross of St. Louis 
on the man and then ordered him to 
be shot. 

This is the story of three scouts 
who disobeyed, and what came of it. 





towel-draped line straggles down to the 
beach, with water funks sneaking out and 
being nabbed by the watchful Scoutmas- 
ters; the breathless plunge into the water, 
racing on the hard wet sand, rub-down, 
sketchy toilettes, mess-call, breakfast—and 
the day in camp is begun. 

Spots was assigned, with Dirty Duff. 
and Hunks Humphreys, to go for the mail. 
This share, at least, of the camp work 
was sought after. It brought an hour’s 
canoe trip and shore leave in the summer 
colony nearby, with possibilities of cakes, 
pickles and ice-cream sodas, if the pocket 
money held out. This privilege was given 
in turn to those who had failed to fall 
from grace during three days, more en- 
durifig- virtue not being in the nature of 
boy. 

“I give pass, and you go—now,” 
said the Director, in his even voice, “and 
you come back by eleven, sure-lee, because 
we will all be wanting our home letters,” 
and he pushed their canoe off with his foot, 
and stood watching them beneath his hand 
—this son of the savage Sioux, with his 
grave and polished manner, his correct 


7 


English speech, a wise and kindly philoso- 
pher. 


“6 AIL! MAIL!’ yelled Two-Bits 

from the pier where he could see 
the flashing paddles of the returning 
canoe. “Mail!” shouted Canute Nilson, 
the Great Dane, from the headquarters 
porch. The whole camp swarmed to the 
beach. 

Spots was overboard before the canoe 
touched, at imminent risk of danger to 
all on board, splashing through the shal- 
lows to be the first to tell. 

“Gee, Chief, there was a big robbery 
over at Royal Oak!” he said breathlessly. 
“We heard all about it an’ went to see 
the place!” 

The approach of the mail bearers was 
usually the beginning of wild commotion, 
with all manner of schemes to wheedle 
letters and packages from them before 
the appointed time of distribution, and 
sudden bosom friendships, based on a 
rumor that Crazy Horse would receive 
candy or a cake from home; but to-da 
these are forgotten. The Director, wi 
an experienced hand, impounded all the 
mail, and said: “We will hear what you 
say, and then we will have the mail: Be 
brief; an Indian is brief and exact with 
his news.” 

Spots ran on eagerly. 

“Mr. Harrison’s house was broken into 
—that big house on the point, you know, 
and they got all his silver, an’ tried to 
shoot Tom Harrison, ‘cause he heard ’em 
and went down stairs with his gun an’ he 
thinks he hit one—” 

“That’s right,” chimed in Hunks, “we 
saw the dloody footprints on the porch, 
an’ the place where they sawed par 
the shutter. They got away, an’ n 
knows who did it!” 

“Chief,” Ed blurted out, “let’s get up a 
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8 
poss—a what-d’ye-call-it, an’ hunt them 
down!” 

The Director smiled. “I know it would 


be fun,” he replied, “but we are not here 
for that. We have a busy day.” 


EFORE it was quite dark, the stir- 

ring notes of “Assembly” rang 
through the camp, and caused a scurry 
of preparation. All day long, each after 
his own fashion, the three had been in a 
turmoil of excitement over the adventure 
planned for the night, though outwardly 
bearing an unconcerned demeanor worthy 
of the Director himself. Bill was the only 
one who had made plans; he was the de- 
signer of enterprises, recognized by the 
other conspirators as such. 

“We'll take our flashlights and some 
rope, and wear sneakers,” he ordered, “an’ 
Spotsy, you get the paddles from the office 
and hide ’em good down by the wharf, 
an’ we'll take the little canoe.” 

Two-Bits, going from tent to tent, stuck 
his head through the flap, and called “All 
come to council!” 

“All right!” yelled Spots, and fired a 
shoe at the head, which disappeared just 
in time. The three wrapped themselves in 
their blankets, and strolled to campfire. 
“We can roll these up, an’ hide ’em in the 
woodpile when we go,” whispered Bill. 

Tremors crawled along Spots’ backbone. 
He looked at the fire, which seemed to 
form a magic globe of light, enclosing all 
safety, comfort and good-fellowship; at 
the circle of blanketed forms around it; 
and at the formidable upstanding figure 
of the Director in his Sioux war bonnet. 
Then he glanced at the sky, where a heavy 
cloud bank was lowering from off the bay, 
biotting out the stars. He 
wondered if Ed and Bill felt 
what he felt, but he said noth- 
ing. The boys lay down at the 
outer edge of the big circle. 

Campfire was great that 
night. There were thrilling de- 
tective stories, wrestling, Irish 
jokes, songs that quieted them. 
At the end, the Director said: 

“That is all. We had a grand 
day; now to sleep. The guard 
will wake these,” pointing to 
some small figures who had al- 
ready succumbed, “not kicking 
them, but gently. Then in ten 
minutes ‘Taps.’ Good-night.” 


D, Bill and Spots melted 


into the darkness. They 
met at the woodpile and stowed 
their blankets there. They 


could see the lanterns of the 
guard bobbing about at the up- 
per end of the camp street. It 
was the duty of the guard, be- 
side repelling pigs and horses 
and watching for sleepwalkers, 
to make hourly rounds (as long 
as they stayed awake), and ac- 
count for the boats. 

“We'll lay low here till they 
pass,” said Ed. Soon the pa- 
trol passed quite close. “Go 
count the boats, will you, 
Kack?” said Crazy Horse, the 
corporal, to his curly-haired 
aide. Kack returned promptly. 
“Six rowboats, three canoes, 
and .the Sea Scout anchor light 
burning, all O. K.,” he reported. 

“All right,” said Crazy Horse, 
“guess we won’t have to look 
at "em any more to-night.” 























“Chief’s orders—look at ’em_ every 
round,” retorted the conscientious Kack, 
and they went off arguing. 

“Now!” hissed Ed, and they slipped 
down to the beach. Swiftly and silently 
they slid the canoe into the water; then 
they were gliding across the black still 
surface, noiselessly as a shadow. Behind 
them the campfire cast a faint red glow 
upon the trees. ? 

Folly Quarter, the-haunted house, was 
on White Sister island;- which was unin- 
habited, and faced with a broad white 
beach toward the sea. It was an exposed 
and weatherbeaten shore, where ships had 
been wrecked. The house had been be- 
gun in the grand manner by one of the 
last men of an old colonial family fifty 
years before to receive his bride. The 
marriage was never made, and the house 
was never finished. The first floor had 
been roofed over, but the walls ended in 
jagged outlines of brick and stone. Piles 
of weathered lumber, and great cubes of 
granite littered the grounds, with weeds 
and mould crawling over them, and haunt- 
ed by sleek snakes. The dismal ruin and 
its materials blackened and rotted to- 
gether. A melancholy avenue of gloomy 
firs led to the door. 

“We're right now; I see the house. We 
better go quiet,” said Bill, as he swung 
the canoe toward the strip of white beach. 

“Aw, what d’ you want to be quiet for?” 
blustered Ed. And then, after thinking 


an instant, “You—you don’t think there’s 
anybody here, do—do you, Bill?” 

“Don’t know,” returned matter-of-fact 
Bill shortly. 


“We're here to see.” 


HEY land- 
ed and 
dragged the 
canoe up into 
the sand. 
“Let’s go 
around to the 
back,” whis- 
ered Ed. “I 
now we can 
get in that 
way.” They 
moved quietly 
and without 
talking, though 
they scarcely 
knew why. 
, They stole u 
the steps, E 
Bill and trem- 
bling Spots. 


“*Most enough!” gasped Ed, pushing away at the gap. 





“Easy, now,” said Bill, with his lips to 
Ed’s ear, “that latch "MH make a racket.” 

“It didn’t,” answered Ed softly, and 
thrust his fingers under Bill’s nose. Bill 
sniffed a strong reek of fresh coal oil. 

“Holy Cats!” he burst out, but he kept 
his voice low; “Somebody’s been here. 
Don’t let on to Spots. No lights!” 

They were inside now, feeling their way 
along the wall, step by step in the black- 
ness. Spots spoke in a strange voice. 

“Bill, it don’t smell right in here. "Mem- 
ber how musty it was before? An’ how 
thick the dust was? Feel on the floor!” 

Bill stooped and rubbed his hand over 
the boards. The dust of years, which had 
covered the floor like a carpet, was gone. 

“Draft blew it off, I guess,” whispered 
Bill boldly, but in his own mind he was 
not sure. 

“It does smell funny, though, like— 
What’s the matter, Ed?” 

Ed had emitted a queer stifled grunt, 
and instantly fell heavily to the floor. 

“I tripped over something,” he muttered. 
“It’s alive!” 

Bill dropped beside Ed, and feeling 
blindly around, put his hand on. a great 
warm hairy body, shaken with great 
throbs. He jumped. “Gee, what is it?” 
he stammered. “Got to have a light!” 

Spots flashed a bright circle on the floor. 
An enormous ugly white bulldog lay 
sprawling at their feet, in an unnatural 
posture that was neither of life nor death. 
It was gasping for breath. Cold thrills 
shot through the boys as they stared. 

“He—he ain’t dead!” said Bill stupidly. 

“He ain’t asleep,” returned Ed, in an 
awed voice, “’cause I fell on him hard 
enough to wake a mule. o « .,, What'te 
we going to do? My head aches!” 

“Keep on—see it .through,” said Bill 
grimly. “If we can get out of this room, 
there’s a long hall that runs right through 
to the front door an’ then—” 

The circle of light around the dog wav- 
ered a little and then went out; they 
heard Spots’ flashlight fall on the floor. 

“Where’s Spots?” broke in Ed’s fright- 
ened voice. Bill flashed his light. The 
tenderfoot had sunk down and lay help- 
less, his head rolling from side to side, 
fighting for breath. both boys noticed his 
freckles stood out on his white face. 

“Quick! Quick!” hissed Ed. “It’s the 
air here—something wrong—my head’s 
spinning.” 

Bill wasted no words. He unhooked 
the coil of rope from his belt, knotted a 
bowline around Spots’ heaving chest, and 
passed the end of the rope to Ed, who 
was in front. 

“Down—it’s not so bad near the floor, 
and crawl out,” he said. 

So they did, dragging Spots behind 
them; and when they had got into the 
passage Bill closed the door of the fright- 
ful room and threw himself on the floor, 
sucking in the cool fresh air of the hall 
in great gulps. 

“That was pretty bad! Thought I 
couldn’t hold out All right now 
—let’s *tend to Spots ’an get out,” he 
said. 

Spots had recovered consciousness. 
They splashed water from the canteen on 
his face and chest; they helped him to 
breathe by pressing on the small of his 
back; and after a few minutes’ rest, he 
declared himself quite ready to return. to 
camp. They tip-toed down the long hall 
toward the front door, the boards crack- 

(Continued on page 82) 














The Moonshiners in the Jungle 


Cuaprer VII (Cont.) 

HE black mass 
[stopped near the still. 

A fire soon blazed, 
and life drove away the 
dead of the place. We lay 
on our stomachs in the 
thicket, chins on hands, 
and gazed and listened. I 
felt a bit ashamed of the 
joy in my heart. 

Uncle Bill examined the 
inside of the mash barrels, 
holding a pine torch, while 
Bat Mason chunked the 
fire under the boiler. 

“Looky here, you ’tarnal, 
spavin’ jinks! You ben 
a-settin’ another barrel o’ 
mash. Six nights has got 
to finish.” 

“Alright,” growled Bat, 
still poking at the fire. 
“Here’s hopin’ the tarna- 
tion old widder don’t hev’ 
no more spells till then. 
I reckon next you an’ 
your ol’ woman’]I be settin’ 
up a hospital fer sickly old 
widders.” 

“I reckon thet’d be a 
right smart more honester 
bizness than this ’ere we- 
all is at jest now,” said 
Uncle Bill. “I shore am 
more convicted than ever 
thet thar preacher knowed 
what he was a-talkin’ "bout. 
This here ain’t-———” 

“You certain’ has ben 
havin’ nightmares ’bout 
thet  black-coat,” inter- 
rupted Bat. 

“I shore ain’t fergittin’ 
what he said.” 

As I lay there and lis- 
tened I gloried in Uncle 
Bills .talk. I promised 
myself, sometime, to re- 
peat his words to the 
minister. My conscience 
troubled me to think of 
the trick I was prepar- 
ing to play him. But I 
thought of the revenue officer, Joseph De- 
Long, coming, possibly in three or four 
days; and Uncle Bill would not be through 
with his moonshining for another week, ac- 
cording to his own words. And then, too, 
by that time he might have “backslided.” 
Thus I satisfied my conscience. 

We continued to listen and watch the 
operations at the still for near two hours, 
till, in spite of the interest, our eyes grew 
heavy, and we nudged one another and be- 
gan to crawl out to the canoe. 

We were in pretty good spirits on the 
way back. 

“I thought they’d come back,” said 
James. 

“I’m glad, after all, that they did,” I 
said; “and I’m glad they don’t come any 
more till it’s good and dark.” 


By WALTER WALDEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN P. ROCKWELL. 





“The hand swayed slowly and menacingly. Then a terrific roar split 
the air of the grotto.” 


The call of the hoot-owl weirdly enter- 
tained us as we moved slowly down the 
creek in the eerie blackness. ere it not 
for an occasional glimpse of the stars 
through the leafy roof over the crect, we 
might easily have imagined ourselvey moy- 
ing down some mysterious subterranean 
stream. 

When at last we approached our camp, 
a whip-poor-will had set up his song. 
After crawling into my blankets I lay and 
listened to his peculiar song. I remember 
it filled me with a sweet melancholy. I 
have never heard that bird except in some 
quiet, lonely and dark place in the forest. 
And how sweet the tones! 

“Whip-poor-will-ll; whip-poor-will-ll.” 

It was the last sound I heard that 
night. 


9 


I must have slept peace- 
fully. I know I slept long; 
for the tropic sun was 
sending sharp rays be- 
tween the palms when I 
sat up suddenly, feeling a 
drop of cool water on my 
face. 

James Howatt stood 
over me, smiling broadly, 
a cup of water extended, 
a-tilt, in his hand. 

“Don’t you want to put 
the rest of this water in- 
side your face?” he said. 

I drank it and was re- 
freshed. I jumped to my 
feet. 

“Hurray! Tonight is the 
circus!” I shouted. 

James caught the infec- 
tion, seized a palm-fan 
and a stick, and went 
prancing among the trees, 
clad only in his shirt. 
Pounding his imaginary 
drum, he called: 

“Hear ye! ’gators, owls, 
and whip-poor-wills! Great 
open-air show tonight, at 
the fork! Fireworks—and 
the mysterious hand! A 
real earthquake, and the 
eruption of Vesuvius! 
Hear ye! Admission free!” 
While our breakfast was 
cooking, we whetted a 
keener edge to our appe- 
tites by dancing around 
the fire in imitation of a 
pair of Indians. But after 
the meal our gay mood 
gave way to the more seri- 
ous matter of our prepa- 
rations. 

We took stock of our 
materials and tools, to 
make sure nothing had 
been forgotten, before it 
should be too late to go 
home for any missing ne- 
cessaries. 

We thought ahead, going 
over all details of the set- 
ting of our stage, up to and including 
the final “touch-off,”. and found no cause 
for a hitch. We examined my box to see 
that the electric lamps were intact and 
the witing O. K. Then we tested the 
pasteboard arm, and found it would re- 
spond properly to a movement of the box. 
I stretched the tissue-paper over the open 
end, and we put it aside till it should be 
needed. 

Cuaprer VIII 
The “Great Open-Air Show” in the Jungle 
N hour before noon we paddled up 
A to the still to reconnoiter—to make 
sure the coast was clear, and the 
results of our work the day before un- 
discovered and otherwise intact. 
We found all as we wished. The moon- 
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shiners had screened the still again, left the 
barrels of mash as they were, and demi- 
johns of corn whiskey stood in their hiding- 
place in the edge of the thicket. So we 
floated back to camp and made our dinner. 
Over the meal we discussed the order of 
procedure for the afternoon’s work. 

“Do you think there is any danger of 
Bat Mason going in there any time before 
dark?” asked James. 

“No,” I answered, but then he 
might, possibly. How long will it take you 
to set the charge?” 

“It might take a couple of hours, but it 
won't take long to connect up the wires,” 
he answered. 

“Then suppose we get the charge fixed 
early, and wait till the last thing to con- 
nect up,” I said. 

“That will be the thing,” said he. “And 
I can bury the wire running from the in- 
ner end of our path to the still, so it will 
be ready.” 

We put my box and the keg of powder 
into the canoe and were. soon again at the 
foot of our secret path. -The box we car- 
ried in and put in hiding at the foot of 
the tree in which it was to be hung, near 
the inner end of the moonshiners’ lane. 
We dragged the powder-keg in to the still. 

The palmetto screen removed, we found 

the barrel holding the copper worm al- 
ready drained of its water. Then James 
set to work with chisel and hammer, to cut 
open the copper cojl, some way from its 
‘lower end. 
*. I set myself to watch, down in the lane, 
against the possible coming of Bat Mason. 
James’s pounding could be heard some dis- 
tance, and I prayed at each stroke as it 
came that it would be the last. 

But finally the pounding ceased and 
there came a low whistle from James. I 
hurried back to find he had made two 
openings, a foot apart. We filled the lower 
end of the worm with sand—up to the 
lower cut, which he wound tight with wire. 
Then into the upper hole he, poured pow- 
der, filling nearly the foot of tube. He 
thrust in a small electric fuse, allowing the 
wires to hang out, and packed in sand on 
top. He wound wire tight around this cut 
as well. 

“There!” he said, viewing the result; 
“there’s ten inches of a charge in that worm. 
That thing will be put out of business, 
sure, when it goes off.” 

Then he turned to the boiler, 
whose coffee-pot-looking cap he 
removed. I put myself .again on 
guard in the lane, while James 
threw into the boiler a layer of 
sand. When he called me again, 
he had another fuse thrust’ into 
the keg of powder. 

“Now, if you'll help me a mo- 
ment,” he said, “we'll get this into 
the boiler.” 

With a little puffing and sweat- 
ing, that mass of thunder and 
destruction was let down into 

copper vessel. He got it 

ushed over to one side of the 

iler by dint of much prying 
with a stick. 


Tne: came a tedious shovel- 


“ 





ing-in of sand, of which the 

moonshiners had provided an 
abundance in the digging of their 
well. When at last the cover was 
set on there showed only a pair of 
insulated wires, hanging out, to a 
point in the heart of volcano 
within, waiting the spark of life 
—short life, but awful! 


=~ 
% 





Then we dug a shallow trench from the 
end of our path to the still, and in it laid 
and covered the extension of wires that 
came from the cells at the foot of our 
nest-oak, down the lane. 

We had left, now, only to place my 
magic-box and connect up the wires; and 
that must wait till the last hour. So we 
returned again in the canoe to our camp, 
and prepared a hearty meal, which bol- 
stered us for the strain that was to come. 

The sun was already sunk to peering 
through the tops of the trees, when we 
were again beside the still. James made 
connection of the wires; and, following 
back to the cells, he made sure that no- 
where was there bare wires in contact. 
Then he climbed the tree to see that the 
ends of wire were safely separate, before 
making the wires fast to the zincs and car- 


bons of the cells. 
] ing the wires to the box, James 
climbed the live-oak, close to the in- 
ner end of the lane, and crawled out on a 
great limb that overhung the roadway. 
I threw him a rope and he hauled up my 
box, with the Japanese chimes dangling 
beneath. The chimes are mere strips of 
glass, hanging in circular clusters, so that 
slight agitation will cause them to strike 
one another, with a musical tinkle result- 
ing. 

James regulated the box under my direc- 
tion, till it was suspended in good view 
from a position at the creek end of the 
lane. Then I had him hang Spanish moss 
at the sides and above, thus largely mask- 
ing the real identity of the contrivance. 
Darkness would do the rest. 

Next, the bight of wire that ran from 
the box to the electric battery, was carried 
up to our nest and made fast, so that I 
might have this means of getting motion 
in the box in the distant tree, and thus 
play the chimes. 

All was now ready, signals arranged, 
and each knowing his work. We climbed 
to the moss-screened nest in our oak, each 
taking his pair of bare wire-ends — and 
waited. 

Dusk was coming rapidly on; yet we 
knew we should have perhaps an hour to 
wait. The air was quiet; there was 
scarcely a rustle in the leaves. The palms 


HEN came my turn. After connect- 







=® light flashed 
_ of Spanish moss, showed a dark hand in 
~~» the milky-white light. The hand swayed 
* slowly 





stood silent guard over the still, in beyond 
the box where it hung over the lane. While 
yet there was dim fight lingering in the 
open places, I heard the whistle of a rab- 
bit; and, from far down the creek there 
came the bellowing of an alligator. 

Then presently I was a bit startled by 
the hooting of the owl. He seemed to be 
back by the still. 

“Wha-wha-wha; wha- wha - wha; 
whoo-0-0-0-0-0a !” 

An interval—again: 

“Wha-wha-wha; wha-wha-wha; wha- 
whoo-0-0-0-0-0a !” 

An interval, and then: 

“Wha-wha-wha; wha-wha- wha; 
whoo-0-0-0-0-0a !” 

That gloomy bird disconcerted me. His 
song —or, rather, call—had an ominous 
quality. He kept it up, with intervals of 
dead silence, while the darkness seemed to 
my imagination full of black flying things. 
There may have been bats. 

James, just below me, made no sound 
but his gentle breathing. I could just 
make out the box as a denser black mass 
hanging under the oak up the lane. 

Then, just as the owl finished one meas- 
ure of his melancholy night poem, I 
thought I heard the creak of the wagon. 

“Hist!” I said to James. 

Then came more creaking. The owl be- 
gan his “wha-wha-wha” again, and when 
it ceased for the interval, I could hear the 
horse splashing through the water. 

I pulled gently on my wires to the box— 
my heart throbbed with excitement as the 
chimes “tinkled.” I must have inadver- 
tently caused the ends of the wires to 
touch just as the horse’s head came to the 
opening of the lane, for the light flashed 
in the box, and the horse snorted in fear, 
and I could hear splashing, and Uncle Bill 
calling, “Whoa!” and the scraping of the 
wheel on the wagon. 

The horse must have turned the wagon 
and all clear around. There was mumbled 
cursing beyond the thicket; then for some 
moments all was still. 

The owl’s call came again in the eerie 
blackness. Then came a splashing in the 
water again, and the voices of Uncle 
Bill and Bat Mason. They had left the 
frightened horse without, and were com- 
ing afoot. 


wha- 


wha- 


“Hit must ’a’ 
be’n. a’ ’gator,” said 


Uncle Bill. 
“Or a rattler,” 
“I set myself to suggested Bat. 
watch, down in rembling, my 


the lane.” heart pounding, ‘I 
set the chimes 
under the box 
atinkling again. 

“What's thet!” 
came from the 
startled Uncle 
Bill. 

They crept 
slowly forward. 






EEPING up a 
rhythmic pull 

on the box, I set 
the two ends of 
wire together. The 
there, within the frame 





Sere 


up. And 


and menacingly, and the chimes 
continued to tinkle. 

Not a sound came from the transfixed 
moonshiners in the lane. 
(Continued on page 12) 


























The Great Scout Snipe Hunt 


6¢ WUST wait till we get this camp set 

J up, ‘Boney,’ ” said “Spuds” Grant as 

he drove deep into the sod a corner 

peg for the big wall tent, “and we'll all 

go on a snipe hunt. It’s easy to ketch em 
on a dark night.” 

“Never heard of hunting snipes in the 
dark,” replied “Boney” Brown, a Tender- 
foot, who was having his first camping ex- 
perience as a member of Troop , of 
p—., Ill. “I don’t see how a fellow 
can see to shoot ’em at night—and besides 
we haven’t any guns in camp.” 

“Well, you certainly are a tenderfoot!” 
exclaimed Jimmy. “Don’t you know that 
folks don’t hunt snipes with guns? Huh! 
you’ve got a lot to learn. But I guess I 
might as well begin to teach you. It takes 
a lot of people to catch snipes at night. 
First you rig up a big net and set it up 
between two stones or two logs with one 
end open. One fellow holds a draw string 
to close the net and the rest of the bunch 
goes through the woods whacking the 
bushes and driving the snipes into the net. 
You see snipes don’t like to fly at night 
for fear of bumping their heads on the 
trees, so they run along the ground ahead 
of the whackers.” 

“Are the snipes thick around here?” in- 
nocently queried Boney. 

“Thick as grass. Come over here,” he 
added, leading the way to the edge of 
the wooded hill on which the tents were 
pitched and pointing down the picturesque 
valley of the Vermillion river. “See that 
deep ravine just across the river? Last 
year we caught ’most a hundred snipes 
down there in one drive!” 





URING the whole of the day and 

evening snipe hunting was the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation in camp and 
the next day Boney was impatient to go 
in quest of the game and so at the dinner 
hour it was all arranged and each Scout 
was assigned his part in the hunt. The 
deep ravine which Spuds had pointed out 
to Boney was selected as just the very 
place to set the snare for the snipes. 
Boney was chosen to stay by the snare 
and be ready to close it tight as soon as 
it was full of birds. Jimmy Mason volun- 
teered to guard the camp, a sacrifice which 
was astonishing to those who knew how 
fond he was of snipe-hunting. 

After dinner the boys retired to their 
tents or to shady nooks to read or talk, 
and Jimmy and Boney were left “to do 
the dishes.” 

“It’s a measly shame,” muttered Jimmy, 
as he scraped the frying pan with -his 
jack-knife. 

“What’s a shame?” asked Boney. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all. By the 
way, Boney, did you ever go snipe hunt- 
ing?” 

oN. Never had a chance. 

“Yes, once.” 

“Tl bet it was fun!” 

“Oh, yes, pretty good fun, I guess. 
But come over here away from the tents 


Did you?” 


By WALTER SPENCE 


Author of “The Haunted Hollow.” 

















Fiwing the “Man” 


so the fellows won't hear me and I'll tell 
you some things about snipe-hunting that 
the other boys neglected to mention.” 

Jimmy hung the frying-pan in the sun 
to dry and led the way to a shady spot 
beneath a big oak where the two boys 
sat down and talked quietly while engag- 
ing in a game of mumble-the-peg. 

They were still engaged in earnest con- 
versation when the other boys started for 
the river for their daily swim. 

“Come on, Boney, come on Jimmy,” 
called Spuds. 

“Can’t go,” replied Jimmy. “Got to 
stay and help Boney fix the apparatus for 
the snipe hunt tonight.” 

As soon ds the crowd had disappeared 
down the path the stay-at-homes ‘hurried 
to Jimmy’s tool chest. Jimmy. was the 
camp carpenter and it was his duty to 
keep all the: rough camp furniture in 
repair. Out of the chest # took several 
tools, a coil of wire and stout cord, and 
the two boys hurried down the trail in the 
direction of .the bridge which spanned: the 
river and which the hunting party would 
cross that night on their way to the ra- 
vine where the snipes were to be caught. 


B ipecs path they followed soon led them 
into the highway. Beside the road 
some enterprising merchant had put up an 
advertisement in the form of a huge wood- 
en man with outstretched arms. Jimmy, 
with the aid of his staff, climbed up on 
the figure and Boney handed tools to him 
as he called for them. It took only a few 
minutes to extract some of the screws in 
the arms so that each arm was held by 
only one screw. Cords were then attached 


so that the arms could be raised or lowered 
by someone standing on the ground. Next 
Jimmy called for his brace and bit and 
bored a hole right through the head of 
the wooden man straight between his eyes. 
It took considerable work with his knife 
to make the hole large enough to insert 
his flashlight, but this feat was accom- 
plished. From the ground Boney could 
press the button with his staff. Replacing 
the flashlight in his pocket, Jimmy climbed 
down and the boys proceeded down the 
highway. ‘ 

ot far from the bridge the road forked, 
the other branch leading out to the other 
side of their camp. Here stood an old- 
fashioned signboard in the form of a cross. 
Jimmy was too good a scout to mutilate 
a public signboard but he thought it would 
do no harm to change it for a few hours. 
So he removed the board and in its place 
put two boards fastened with a single nail 
and provided with cords like the arms of 
the wooden man. 

They turned back by the other road, 
following this till they came to a by-path 
leading towards the camp. Jimmy led the 
way up through a grove of oaks and 
stopped beside a great white oak standing 
close to the path. The tree was hollow 
with a large hole on the side opposite the 
trail. Jimmy took out his brace and bit 
and proceeded to bore several holes in the 
tree, until the light shone through. He 
completed the job with his jack-knife and 
then drove a nail on the inside just above 
the auger holes. “That is to hang the lan- 
tern on,” he explained. 

By the time the other boys returned 
from the swimming hole the two boys were 
back in camp intent upon their work of 
inserting a puckering cord in the big min- 
now net which it , Be been decided to 
use in the snipe hunt. 


ye it was dark, the snipe hunters 
started out on their expedition. The 
night was just right for such business. 
There was no moon, and a haze half ob- 
scured the light from the stars. Not a 
breeze stirred and the silence of the night 
was broken only by the cries_of crickets 
and katydids, and occasionally the distant 
call of the whippoorwill. The procession 
passed over the bridge and entered the 
dark forest. ‘ 

The scouts proceeded silently. until they 
came to the head of the ravine a mile 
or more from the bridge. The snare was 
carefully set at the most strategic loca- 
tion, and so disposed that a snipe could 
neither go under nor around it. And Boney, 
concealed behind a at boulder, took 
hold of the cord with which he was to 
close the snare when the birds were all in. 
bing: Sg him there alone and disappeared 
in darkness. ‘ . 

A few minutes later a shadowy figure 
crept out from behind the boulder and sped 
down the dark road towards the bridge. 
It was Boney deserting his post of duty 
at the snare. He could hear the boys 
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beating the bushes and shooing the snipes 
towards the ravine, but he tarried not nor 
stood on the order of his going. 

Spuds Grant emerged cautiously from 
the woods fifteen minutes later, stepping 
carefully so as not to break a twig, and 
waited under a big elm tree at the end 
of the bridge. Soon another boy appeared, 
and then another, and still another. Could 
it be that they, too, like Boney, had lost 
interest in the snipe hunt? 

“Are we all here?” whispered Spade. 

“All except Boney,” came the response, 
accompanied by a subdued snicker from 
the group. “He’s back there in the ra- 
vine waiting for the snipes. Gosh, won't 
he be scared stiff when he finds out he’s 
all alone in the woods!” 

“Let’s start for camp,” suggested 
Spuds, and the hunters started back across 
the bridge. When they came to the fork 
they turned to the left. 

“Where's the path?” asked Spuds. 

“Just beyond the wooden man,” an- 
swered “Fat” Murrey. 

“And where the dickens is that?” said 
Spuds. 

“Just ahead. 
the sky.” 

They all looked, and there, outlined 
against the sky, only a few yards from 
them was the figure of a huge man. 


I see it between us and 


UDDENLY the man raised his long 
arms and waved them up and down. 
And the same moment a beam of light 
shot out from his forehead, which fairly 
blinded them. It was a fearful appari- 
tion, a veritable Cyclops, returned to earth. 
With cries of terror the scouts turned and 
fled back down the road. As they glanced 
back it appeared that the apparition with 
its flashing eyes of fire was pursuing them, 
and they fled the faster. 

Another surprise awaited them. 

At the fork where once stood a friendly 
guide post now stood a tall spectre with 
white ribs and grinning teeth and eyes 
that glowed like fox-fire, and it was waving 
its bony arms. There was a momentary 
halt, but only for a moment. A _ wild, 
weird ghostly cry from the rear fell upon 
their ears, and they dashed by this new 
terror and sped up the road to the right. 


HAT a race they ran! The Mara- 

thon runners were outdone. They 
were scattered out along the hillside. Spuds, 
being long legged, led the way, while Fat 
Murrey brought up the rear. Spuds sped 
like a wild deer up the by-path and 
plunged into the woods. But suddenly he 
stopped. The other boys came puffing up 
and gathered around him in a frightened 
group, as they peered into the darkness 
of the grove. 

“There it is,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“don’t you see? Right there, by the path.” 

They looked and saw it—a fiery face 
peering at them out of the darkness, with 
crimson eyes, and nose and mouth. Just 
then an owl hooted in a tree overhead, and 
the thoroughly terrified boys jumped from 
the path and went smashing through the 
brush directly away from camp. It was a 
ease of each man for himself, as they 
charged wildly through the woods stumb- 
ling over boulders and fallen logs in the 
i darkness. The noise of the stampede 
added to their terror. 

As the sound of their wild flight grew 
faint in the distance two figures stepped 
from behind a big oak tree close to the 
trail and started in the direction of camp. 

“Gee for jerks, but didn’t they go,” said 
one of them. 


“I should say so,” replied the other. “I 
thought I’d_ bust laughin’ when they 
jumped off the trail and started through 
the british. I guéss they are almost as 
scared. aS L-was last year when.I spent 
a whole night in that old ravine across 
the river waiting for these fellows to drive 
the snipes into the net I was holding, while 
they were chuckling over the joke in 
camp.” 

“And I guess they are just as scared 
as I would right now if you hadn’t put 
me wise to their scheme,” said the other. 
“Serves ’em right good and plenty, I say, 
I betcha we don’t hear any more talk about 
snipe hunts around this camp.” 


A T midnight, boys began straggling into 

camp, singly and in pairs, panting, 
sweating, brier-scratched and clothes torn. 
They found Jimmy and Boney stretched 
before the campfire, wrapped in their 
blankets and sound asleep! Nor did they 
disturb them, but each went to his pallet 
to meditate upon the strange things they 
had seen that night, and to puzzle over the 
possible connection between the peaceful 
slumbers of Jimmy and Boney and the 
spectres which had so affrighted them. 


The Moonshiners in the 


Jungle 
(Continued from page 10) 


Then I pushed James with my foot. 

A terrific roar split the air in the 
grotto. It was like the sudden bursting 
of a volcano—and with its flash of fire. 

Then all was dark and silent again— 
except for a splashing in the water of 
the creek, as the moonshiners scampered 
off in panic, and the rattle of wagon 
wheels out beyond the thicket. The horse, 
perhaps, had taken fright at the blast. 

The owl was no longer heard. Doubt- 
less he too was scampering off on panicky 
wings, all the melancholy poetry driven 
out of his soul by the ear-splitting de- 
tonation. I could imagine hosts of living 
things making off, pell-mell, in paths away 
from the grotto, straight as the spokes 
from a hub. That roar from the black- 
ness, with the quake, was enough to startle 
even the brawny oak, that almost shook 
us from our nest in its arms. The smell 
of powder tinged the air. 


FOR some moments I held my breath. 

At the same time James, was as silent 
and still as one dead. The absolute quiet 
and blackness around, right on top of the 
earthquake of our own causing, oppressed 
me. 

“James,” I said in a low tone. 
to hear his voice. 

“What?” he answered. He also seemed 
relieved—from his tone. 

“Wasn’t that a fright?” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “I didn’t think it would 
make such a roar. That was because it 
was in that copper boiler.” 

We spoke aloud—though in low tones— 
certain that the moonshiners had fled far 
from the place. Let alone Uncle Bill’s 
superstition, they were sure to be in ap- 
prehension as to the cause of that burst 
of thunder, and the vision. 

It was some minutes before we were 
sufficiently recovered to think of action. 

“We don’t want to leave anything to 
show what did it,” I said. 

So we tore down our wires as we de- 
scended to the ground. James let down 


I wanted 


the box from the other oak, and we hid 
all in the thicket. We went in to the 
still, where we came upon pieces of bar- 
rel and a part of the copper worm; but 
in the dark could find no part of the 
boiler. 

At the inner end of our secret path 
we got hold of the wires and coiled them 
into hiding. Then we got into the canoe 
and dropped down the creek towards our 
camp. 

“Everything worked fine,” said James, 
when we got into Prairie Creek, and began 
to move slowly down the quiet stream. 

“Yes,” I said. “I wonder what they are 
thinking about it.” 

“Uncle Bill thinks it’s ghosts,” said 
James, “and Bat, I guess, thinks it’s rev- 
enuers. But I'll bet he wondering some 
about that hand. Do you know—that was 
a great stunt. It looked just like a mov- 
ing live hand, with the light around it be- 
tween the moss. Gee! it made my skin 
crawl. And then that queer ‘tinkle-tinkle.’ 
Darn! I would have run, myself.” 

“Do you think they'll come back in the 
morning?” I asked. 

“They'll be mighty curious,’ he an- 
swered. “I wouldn’t wonder; they can 
sneak along carefully among the bushes. 
Let’s go up there and watch from our 
place in the morning.” 

We pulled the canoe out at the landing 
and got into our blankets. But there was 
no sleep in either of us for a long, long 
time. 

We talked over our experiences — of 
Uncle Bill and Bat, and what they would do. 

“They won’t make any more moonshine, 
now,” I said. For I had become con- 
scious again that that was what I had 
originally set out to accomplish. 


THOUGHT back to Joseph DeLong, 

and wondered if he was coming. It 
would be two or three days yet before 
he could get here if he came. And then 
there would be no evidence that would 
make it his duty to deal with Uncle Bill. 
That was the best of it! 

But what about Bat Mason? He now, 
perhaps, would light out, and I would be 
the cause of his flight. This would be a 
bad turn to my friend, the revenue officer, 
if he should be wanting him. 

James had finally dropped off. Only 
a twinkling star or two, that ped 
through the palm tops, could tell when it 
was I fell asleep. 

A fool owl evidently imagined himself 
a parrot, for he hallooed like one. Then 
he began calling: “Forward, march! Com- 
pany, fire! Bang — bang — bang — bang, 
Boom!” Then he seemed to be gone wi 
his noisy voice, and in its stead came the 
sweet, peaceful song of the whip-poor-will. 

I awoke. I still heard the song of the 
whip-poor-will. So he was real—and sing- 
ing away in the dark, perched in some 
oak. How sweet it sounded! 

A few stars still showed through the 
palm-tops, though the sky seemed a trifle 
less black. I ran out of the heavy growth 
of the hammock into the open pine forest, 
where I could see much of the sky. There 
in the east showed a faint promise of light. 
I ran back and awakened James. 

“James!” I called, and I shook him. 

“Hello!” he answered, and sat up. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Tt’ll soon be daylight,” I answered. 

We snatched a bite; James took up his 
shotgun, and directly we pushed the canoe 
into the creek. 


(Continued in July Boys’ Lire.) 


























Killing a Jaguar 





By DANIEL J. SINGER. 


Author of “Big Game Fields of America— 
North and South.” 








DewN in the jungles of British Guiana a 
naturalist and explorer trailed a jaguar into 
the tangled growth of the tropics. Here it be- 
came impossible to pursue the chase without the 
aid of hounds, so the hunter sent John Charley, 
his guide, back to camp for the dogs. But sud- 
denly the quarry came into clear view on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. The hunter was armed 
only with a shotgun and the jaguar was not 
within effective range, but he took a chance and 
fired. 

What happened then is told in the following 
extract from Daniel J. Singer's new book, “Big 
Game Fields of America—North and South,” re- 
cently published by the George Doran Company. 





ground, I paused at the butt of the 

tree to catch the slightest sound or 
movement. There was neither. Then out 
along the Mora log, with the gun at the 
ready, I stepped cautiously along. A big 
lizard went scuttling over some dead 
leaves. Up went the gun, and I almost 
let off the right barrel. 

Near the end of the great log a few dots 
of scarlet caught my eye. He was hit— 
there was no doubt of that. Ever so care- 
fully, step by step, and scanning carefully 
every possible foot of the way, I took up 
his trail. Twice I lost it, and twice I 
turned back and puzzled it out again. 
Now and then I could see his footprints 
plainly in the soft soil, and occasionally a 
spot of blood. Then the ground became 
harder, and the blood spots fewer and 
further apart, until I finally lost all trace; 
made a circle back to pick up the trail 
again, missed it, tried again and again, and 
then tried to find my way back to the tree 
where I had been watching. 

In an hour more there was no use trying 
to fool myself, though I hated to accept it 
as a fact. I was lost; and what was more, 
at almost this moment there came a veri- 
table tropical downpour. Before the tor- 
rents of rain pelted down and drenched 
me through I was in a dripping perspi- 
ration, but now the sudden wetting had 
thrown me into a violent chill. Shaking 
so from head to foot, I was compelled to 


R“erosna, 1 and slipping to the 


put my gun down for fear of dropping it. 

So far I had escaped fever, but this oc- 
currence was almost sure to bring on fever 
that would go raging and surging until it 
ran its course—one way or the other. To 
put it mildly, my prospects were not good. 
At length the rain passed over, but every 
few minutes I would be seized with an- 
other chill. When I realized that I was in 
a maze out of which no human being 
could possibly find his way, excepting it 
were a native Indian, a horror of loneli- 
ness gripped me as I felt myself being 
completely swallowed up in the immensity 
of the jungle. 

Could John Charley trail me after that 
sea of rain had swept away every sign? I 
didn’t know. But I did know that every 
bit of wild craft he possessed would be 
taxed to the utmost to do so. I climbed 
high up in a tree to see if some solution of 
my predicament would present itself. 

sun was slowly sinking below the 
great, undulating roof of the jungle; the 
prospect of spending the night in such an 
ill-chosen place was gradually commencing 
to assert itself. As I stared out over 
these vastnesses my heart was smitten 
with a sudden sense of infinite and eternal 
desolation. Then I felt another chill com- 
ing on, so I quickly slid to the ground. 

Pale shapes took form before my vision 
—made and unmade themselves—the whole 
jungle swayed, moved a pace forward, 
then back; I was in the grip of the jungle 
fever! After a short interval I recovered 
my strength sufficiently to move on again. 
Walking over to the gnarly roots of a 
giant tree, I sat down to “take stock” of 
my chances. 

“A man should never give up until he 
is quite dead,” I would say slowly, which 
seemed to have a slightly stimulating 
effect. 

Taking a deep breath, I sent a long, 
loud call chasing through the jungle, and 
when it ceased it struck me that it had 
something of the tone in it that reminded 
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me of a lone wolf bewailing the loss of 
his mate. I then listened intently, strain- 
ing my ears to catch the slightest sound. 

Suddenly a heavy; hissing breath close 
behind me made me whip around with a 
sensation of the hair rising on my scalp. 
Not more than a few paces away was 
coiled a huge boa constrictor in the low 
branch of a tree, with its head protrudin 
too unpleasantly near, and eyeing me wi 
a pair of cold, unwinking, malignant eyes. 
A forked, colorless, flickering tongue 
added to its heinous appearance. Fickle 
fate seemed pitilessly and endlessly whim- 
sical. What would happen next? 

The deadly contents of the shotgun flew 
out and quite demolished his whole head. 
And then slowly his great coils unwound, 
and gracefully, even in death, they slid to 
the ground until the tail finally came down 
with a flip. I couldn’t help but smile 
when the thought struck me that I would 
have fresh meat, at any rate. 

Then once more came the mysterious, 
whispering, terrifying silence. But now a 
sharp sound came from the depths of the 
gloom, for the light was pallid now, and 
still another sharp sound. Then I hallooed 
long and loud—and waited; like an echo 
it rolled back through the jungle. There 
was no mistaking it now—it was John 
Charley coming-with the dogs. . . . 





John Charley managed to get the hunter 
back to civilization before the fever 
reached a dangerous stage, and he was soon 
strong enough to take up once more the 
trail of the jaguar. The closing incidents 
in this exciting hunt are described by the 
author as follows: 


Ws carefully beat through three 
long strips of jungle. But no fresh 
sign rewarded us; and so it was on the 
second day. After hun carefully, we 
returned to the ranch wi t ga 
trace of the crafty fellow. The third day 
was going very much the same, and it was 
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waxing along in the afternoon when we 
rode across the savannah to hunt the last 
strip of likely-looking bush. The cattle, 
gazing gracefully, only stopped now and 
again to gaze at us inquiringly. As we 
rode by I could not help 
admiring their splendid 
condition, for I was not 
aware that cattle thrived 
so well in the tropics. 

Another mile, and we 
were at the edge of the 
strip of jungle. Jack’s 
brow grew dark—his lips 
tight set, his dark eyes 
fixed upon something half 
hidden in the bush. 

“A fresh kill,” he said 
at last; “done today, not 
ten hours old. We ought 
to get this fellow now, if 
we ever do.” 

The hounds came up, and as they sniffed 
the evil scent their hair bristled alon 
their backs. Then Star, the biggest an 
boldest of the lot, led out, with the others 
following through the jungle, and then 
their quavering chorus rose until the whole 
woods echoed with the din of the wild 
chase. 

The jungle was thick and the going dif- 
ficult. Jack went on ahead with the cut- 
lass, for the tangle of vines and creepers 
made it impossible to force a way with- 
out continually wielding the cutlass. 

The hounds had evidently stopped short, 
for we could hear the whole pack, not 
fifty yards ahead, while the wailing and 
clamor that smote our ears assured us 
that just beyond, in that intricate and 
tangled mass of almost inconceivably 
thick cover, that savage, crafty and 
powerful lord, the jaguar, was facing 
the pack. At this ill-timed moment 
Jack leaped back, nearly knocking me 


word, leave th’ school without a word, an’ 

ess knows what trouble ye’re makin’ 
th’ school, an’ th’ principal, an’ him, this 
minute. Whar’s y’r sand? What do you 
think about it?” 

“I—I reckon you're right, pap.” 

“What air ye goin’ t’ do?” 

Dan gulped again. “I reckon—go back.” 

Old Joe’s voice grew gentler. 

“Now, y’r talkin’ sense. Well; ef ye 
start right now, ye’ll just erbout make th’ 
7 freight. I'll walk a piece with ye. 
now a short cut.” Old Joe rose, ready 


to ie 

“Will you—give me a note to Dr. Curtis, 
sayin’ I’ve been here?” 

Old Joe gazed at the top of a tall pine. 

“Ain’t ye man enough t’ tell ’im all about 
it, yerself?” 

Dan flushed. “I reckon,” he answered. 

WO hours later, after a tramp, during 

which they both talked rather awk- 
wardly about almost everything else but 
the matter the had settled, Dan boarded 
the “up freight.” Old Joe’s last gruff 
words, delivered without even a handshake, 
as Dan clambered aboard, were: 

“Mind, I don’t see your face again, here 
till it belongs here!” and then Old Joe 
turned and walked away, even before the 
train started. Dan vainly tried to wave 
to him; but never once did he look u 


Dan had to swallow hard at a big ie 











to the ground ; his face went white. 

“Shoot!” he said, for he was carrying 
nothing but the cutlass. 

I saw nothing to shoot at, but a second 
glance revealed a coil of a dozen feet of 
the most dreaded of all 
snakes—the “bushmaster.” 

The treacherous-looking 
reptile appeared so en- 
raged at our intrusion that 
an attack seemed almost 
certain. But in his mo- 
ment of hesitancy it was 
averted by giving him an 
undisputed right of way 
and changing our course, 
for I did not want to shoot 
at that moment, fearing 
that the report might spoil 
my opportunity just ahead 
—for which I had come so 
far and which seemed almost within my 
grasp. 

The moments were precious now; the 
baleful chorus of the hounds warned us 
the quarry was within a stone’s throw; 
yet we could see nothing. Then my eye lit 
upon something that held me for a long 
moment arrested, motionless. 

Close along a bough, its ears flat against 
its neck, its tail twitching, its lips drawn 
back from its yellow fangs in a vicious 
snarl, lay the handsomest jaguar I ever 
saw. From between their wide lids his 
eyes blazed into mine, as I raised my gun 
to my shoulder, took care- 
ful aim and fired. The 
claws relaxed their hold; 
slowly the great body 
rolled over and fell into 
the midst of the frenzied 
pack. But, before I 
could take a forward 
step, the huge cat had 
leaped to its feet—I had 





(Continued from page 6) 


in his throat. Old Joe’s leaving him that 
way hurt most of all. “I know I been 
foolish,” he argued with himself, “but I 
owned up, an’ said so; an’ I chose a mighty 
stiff way t’ wipe it out. I sh’d think pap 
might ” his voice broke again. “No.” 
In his misery, he pounded his knee with his 
fist. “He doan care. That’s all. He’s so 
plumb put out with me he doan care-’bout 
me no mo’. But 7 care.” 

Dan felt, somehow, hopelessly adrift, as 
if something he had always believed 
couldn’t fail—go back on him—had failed 
him when he needed it most. 





fe freight let him off at the Junction, 
where he could get an accommodation- 
train for Rockville Center. He spent a 
dreary day in the noisy, crowded car, and, 
at four o’clock the next afternoon, sat in 
Dr. Curtis’ outer office waiting for the 
principal to be disengaged. 

The big entrance hadn’t seemed quite as 
strange as it had when he first passed 
through its doors a week ago. He was 
surprised to find himself, somehow, glad to 
get back: to hear again the familiar hub- 
bub between recitations, as the boys passed 
from one classroom to another. He could 
not go back to his classes again till that 
interview were over. Would Dr. Curtis 
never be through with what he was doing? 
Then his thoughts went back to where they 
had been centering all day—to Old Joe, 


aimed too high, the bullet penetrating the 
upper part of the shoulder. Into the wild 
melee I dared not fire, though my soul 
sickened at each lightning stroke of those 
terrible paws. 

At last my moment came—for an in- 
stant the dogs drew back. Before they 
could again rush in, my second bullet 
crashed through his brain. 

The cattle-killer had paid his debt— 
many lives had he asked—now he had paid 
with his own. 

He was a male in splendid condition, 
and the tape showed him to be six feet 
ten inches in length. The day was fast 
declining, so we hastily started back 
through the waving, bending sea of grass 
for the ranch. 

The sun was 
just going to rest 
after a_ terrific 
day’s work try- 
ing to burn up 
the world. The 
western sky was 
aflame with gold and crimson, while the 
firebolts leaped to the world below. Then 
the sun went lurid down. Slowly came 
the evening’s changes, softly falls the mel- 
low twilight, until the waning light has 
fled—then everywhere stalks the mystic 
night. 

Big Jack’s hulk, with his slouch hat at 
a careless angle, loomed up before me as 
we filed back in silence. Then, as we went 
over a slight rise, he and his horse became 
a clear-cut silhouette against the star-dust 
seeded sky. 

Away in the east a thin, silvery light 
flooded the sky—a full moon was rising. 
Then across the vast and overpowering 
loneliness of the stupendous savannah waste 
the vagrant winds whispered soft and low. 
They were sweetly solemn—wildly sad. 





Over Long-Distance 


and the way he had left him; and the dull 
ache in his heart revived. 

The telephone on the table before him 
suddenly began ringing noisily. Now, he 
thought, Dr. Curtis would have to come 
cut. But, instead, he only opened his door, 
and spoke—as calmly as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to see Dan 
sitting there—— 

“Just answer that, will you, Bracket? 
Say I'll be there myself in a minute.” 


DY took down the receiver gingerly. 
It was the first time he had ever used 
a telephone, but he had seen others doing 
it. To his surprise, the voice that spoke 
was very distinct. 

“Long distance call for Rockville 
Academy.” 

Then something clicked and sputtered, 
and a man’s voice asked: 

“This Rockville Academy? 
cipal?” 

“Yes, sir. I'll call——” began Dan: but 
before he could finish the voice went on: 

“Has Dan Bracket got there yet?” 

“Ye-es——” stammered Dan, so startled 
to hear himself asked for that he nearly 
dropped the whole telephone apparatus. 

“This is his father.” Dan gasped, but 
the voice went on, like an inexorable fate 
that could not be stopped. “Dan’ll tell ye 
how come he t’ run away: an’ I want he 
should do that himself. What I want to 
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say is this: I didn’t punish him none. I 
should have, I know. I'm gettin’ t’ be a 
sure-nough fool over that boy! He didn’t 
do it out o’ cussedness, Doctor: he was jes’ 
plain upsot, an’ I had all I could do t’ 
straighten him out—jes’ homesick an’ lone- 
somelike—he’ll git over it, soon’s ye put 
butter on his paws-like. Ye know what I 
mean. Lawsy, I felt th’ same way ’thout 
him th’ las’ week—but ye bet I didn’t let 
on t? him! That’s why I couldn’t thrash 
him, like, I reckon, he deserved. I know 
he orter be punished, f’r breakin’ th’ rules 
an’ makin’ bother. I wisht now I'd ’a’ 
done it. I ain’t never laid a finger on him 
—he’s that kind ye doan haf’ ter. An’ I— 
somehow—couldn’t then, when he’d run 
back t’ me with his little fool troubles. I 
want you should thrash him, o’ co’se—but 
I wisht ye’d kind o’ remember it’s th’ fust 
one he ever had, an’. ies 

“Who is it, Bracket?” Dr. Curtis stood 
beside him before he knew it. 

Dan giggled nervously. “It’s—it’s my 
father, sir—askin’ you t’ thrash me——” 
He would have hung up the receiver, but 
Dr. Curtis’ swift hand stopped him just in 
time. Then, to Dan’s dismay, he sat down 
in the chair Dan had vacated. 

“This is Dr. Curtis now,” he explained 
into the instrument. Dan clinched his 
hands in despair. “Would you mind re- 
peating what you said? . . . No, it wasn’t.” 

He shot a quizzical glance at Dan, who 
was shifting miserably from one foot to 
the other. 

“Er—some one in the office answered. 
That frequently happens when I’m busy. 
There’s no harm done.” 

Once more his eyes, with that kindly 
twinkle in them, sought Dan’s. O, wasn’t 
Dr. Curtis a brick! Now he was listening 
while Old Joe repeated what he had said 
before. At last the principal laughed. 

“O, he reached here safe and sound. I’m 
sorry, Mr. Bracket, but we never use cor- 
poral punishment in this school. . . . Yes. 
. « ». No, never. . . Why, you see, 
we make the boys help each other. And 
we’re counting on your boy rather a lot 
that way—to help some of our flighty fel- 
lows; Ransom, for example. We're 
very glad to get him back again. . . . 
Thank you. . . . Everything satisfactory 
up there? . . . That’s good. . . . Thank 
you for calling us up. . . . I’m sure you 
won’t be bothered again.” 

He raised his eyebrows inquiringly to 
Dan, and Dan, smiling, shook his head. 

“Yes, I’m very sure. . Good-bye. 

“Now, Bracket, if you’ll just step inside 
my office a minute.” 

And Dan stepped in, briskly. 





Memorial Day Aides. 


Early reports received from all parts 
of the country indicate*that Boy Scout 
participation in Memorial Day Services 
will be more extensive than ever before. 
Scores of Scoutmasters are writing to Na- 
tional Headquarters telling of their plans 
for this day. Most of them state that they 
expect the Scouts to be used in providing 
refreshments for the veterans, establishing 
rest stations in the cemeteries, patrolling 
the line of march, assisting in decorating 
graves and helping in other ways. 





Inprans Dyrne Fast. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa), in 
the Popular Science Monthly, says the 
death-rate among the Indians is 80 per 
thousand of population, or double the aver- 
age rate among white Americans. 


From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


This Month a Daring Explorer, a Rat and a Frog, and Parasites 


~ 


By DANIEL CARTER. BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HIS is the month of 

I the year, boys, that 

combines all the 
good qualities of the 
other eleven months. Ac- 
cording to my Buckskin 
Calendar, this is the 
Blossom _ Season, the 
Strawberry Moon of the 
Indians and the Mar- 
quette Moon of the First 
Class Scouts. 

Pere Marquette was 
what the Indians called 
a “black-gown.” He was 
one of those early Amer- 
ican pioneers who went 
out to convert the heath- 
ens to their particular 





was babbling and gossip- 
ing among tall grass-/ 
es right below us, but} 
nothing else was in sight. ; 
While we were wonder-| 
ing what it could be, the) 
noise was repeated. right; 
under our noses! j 


Tue Rat aNnD THE Foo’ 


It was not until then 
that we noticed a move- 
ment in the rushes at the 
edge of the brook, and 
later discovered that the 
noise came from an im- 
mense bullfrog. It was 
not a croak, nor the “jug- 
o’-rum” note which we 





brand of religion; abso- 
lutely sincere men who 
gave up their lives to 
their work, which inter- 
ests us as Scouts because 
of its sincerity. 


evenin’ in 


A Darinc PIonEER 


“Oh, de lazy-bird is singin’ every 

e tree, 

I dunno if yo hyuhs him, but his 
song is sweet to me. 

He makes you feel so happy dat 
you wants it understood 

If June is much like Heaven you 
is willin’ to be good.” 


commonly attribute “to 
this frog, but a_ wild, 
weird scream that one 
could hear a full block 
away—a scream of ter- 
ror and pain. It was 
then that I found that a 
big, disgusting Norway 





But Marquette was 
something more than a 
missionary. He was a daring pioneer and 
explorer and that wins him a place in the 
Buckskin Calendar. He was one of the 
first white men who ever saw the Missis- 
sippi River; one of the first to describe 
several of the American animals, and I 
believe was the first to describe the cat- 
fish. He built bark churches and chapels 
in the woods and held religious services. 
He traveled in the birch bark canoes of 
the Indians, and, like Johnny Appleseed, 
he traveled unarmed, and by these achieve- 
ments he has won a place on our calendar. 

The Indian sign for Scout is the first 
and second finger extended and spread 
with the palm of the hand upward and 
moved forward with an up and down mo- 
tion. Turn the hand around and hold it 
in the same position aloft, and it is the 
American boys’ sign for “Are you going 
swimming?” “Come on swimming,” or “I 
am going swimming—keep mum!’ Under 
the circumstances it should be our sign for 
June, for that is practically when the 
swimming season opens. 


Eyes Oren 1n JUNE. 


June is one of the best months of the 
year for outings, hikes, for studying the 
trees when the leaves upon them are fresh 
and green, for studying the birds when 
they are. nesting, and for otalying. the 
small mammals with their young. any 
of them, like the woodchuck, for instance, 
have their young with them in June. 

Last June I heard a noise in front of 
our house. Mrs. Beard heard it too, but 
we could see nothing ahead of us but the 
orchard, the open road and the open pas- 
ture lot. The noise was just such a noise 
as is made by the sirens used by cyclists, 
yet it sounded close by, and I knew that 
some sort of a creature was making that 
noise, and not a human being. 

We crossed the road in front of the 
house and leaned on the fence. The brook 


rat had caught the frog 
by its hind ee and was 
pulling it from the edge of the water to 
the rat’s retreat among the rocks. 

I am telling you this, boys, to show you 
that no matter how long you live and how 
much you observe, there is always some- 
thing brand new to discover in nature. I 
have raised bullfrogs from the eggs to 
the tadpole, from the tadpole to the frog. 
I have heard thousands of them croak and 
bellow. I have kept for pets big full- 
grown bullfrogs two and three years at a 
stretch, but I never, until last year, knew 
that they were capable of making such a 
blood-curdling screech as the one which 
issued from this poor frog. 

Neither did I know that the Norway 
brown rat was a frog hunter. I am op- 
posed to killing, for I am a lover of ani- 
mals, but if I had plenty of money in 
hand I would offer a cash prize for every 
rat killed by anyone. 


Don’? se A Parasite 


There is a lesson to be learned in this 
rat question. The rat is a parasite. A 
parasite is something that lives on others. 
All parasites are degraded, be they hu- 
man, mammal or insect. There are various 
little creatures which politeness will not 
allow me to mention in these columns that 
nearly all of us are familiar with by 
name at least, which are degraded insects 
—degraded because they have chosen to 
lead the lives of parasites. Human para- 
sites we call dead beats, and any human 
being that lives on the labor of others 
without giving full return himself is a 
dead beat; no matter whether he is worth 
ten cents or ten hundred million, he is a 
parasite. 

June is the month to make every Boy 
Scout take off his hat and thank God that 
he is a Scout, and that he is a BOY, and 
that he is in America, and that he is alive, 
with the blue sky overhead and “the lazy- 
bird” singing in the trees! 




























































































EVER since the cloudburst of 1878 
N had there been such excitement at 

Wilcox Corners. As the farmers 
began to come in, the news of the poster 
spread rapidly, and soon every boy, most 
of the girls, and a majority of the men 
and women, were hunting for the hidden 
treasure. 

Everybody agreed that it was “just like 
Hank Wilcox to cut such a crazy caper 
as that”; so, of course, nobody for an 
instant doubted the truth of the poster 
announcement, and money was not so 
plentiful around the Corners that anybody 
would miss a chance like this to pick up 
a hundred dollars for nothing but a little 
hunting. Naturally, Henky, Buddie and 
Ruth were early in the game. 

Such a ransacking the old town had 
never before experienced. Indoors and 
out, upstairs and down, helter and skelter, 
they hunted all day long. And of all the 
things that were lost in the town, scores 
were brought to light. Rusty old jack- 
knives, keys, pieces of jewelry, and trin- 
kets of all sorts; even the gold watch 
that Miss Betty Clark, the eighth grade 
school teacher, had lost the previous sum- 
mer was found in the eaves trough of the 
school porch, the supposition being that 
the teacher had dropped the watch from 
her ket while leaning out of the upper 
window to ring the recess bell. Thus thor- 
ough was the search, yet when night came 
no trace of the hidden gold had been dis- 
covered. 

Many of the adults and some of the 
girls dropped out of the hunt next day, 
but not a boy was. missing. Yet, when 
the second day drew to a close, the efforts 
had been as futile as before. 


te this time Henky had begun to get 
fairly well acquainted with some of 
the boys, particularly with one boy near 


his own age named Robert Parsons. Bob 
appeared to Henky to be less of a “coun- 
try greenhorn” than some of the others. 
In fact, as Henky talked more with him, 
he was forced to admit to himself, some- 
what reluctantly, that Bob was about as 
bright as any of the city chaps with 
whom he had previously associated. 

As it was getting towards dark, Henky 
approached Bob and hailed him: 

“Say, Bob, I’m beginning to think that 
we'll never find that money in a thou- 
sand years if we don’t organize ourselves 
and hunt systematically. Whatdoyousay?” 

“Well, we certainly haven’t made much 
headway so far,” Bob replied. “What’s 
your scheme?” 

A number of other boys came up and, 
as the whole group immediately caught 
the good sense of the plan that Henky 
outlined, it was agreed that they should 
spread the word among the others and 
hold a mass-meeting of all the boys that 
night in the abandoned ice house near the 
creamery. 


N spite of the fact that many of the 

boys regarded Henky as a “stuck-up 
city dude,” sixty-two of them, which in- 
cluded practically every boy in the com- 
munity, gathered. Bob Parsons acted as a 
sort of chairman and opened the meeting 
by saying: 

“I guess you fellows all know Henky 
Stowe, the creamery man’s boy. Well, he’s 
figured out a scheme for finding the money 
his uncle hid.” 

There was a little handclapping as 
Henky arose to explain his plan. 

“Last summer when I was at our boy 
scout camp, we used to have a way of 
cleaning up the bits of paper and all 
the other rubbish about the camp grounds 
which seems to me would be the right 
way to hunt for this money. The lead- 
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How the Treasure 


Hunt Ended 













































- Sequel to Our Prize Contest Story, “A Treasure 
Hunt for Real Gold,” Which Appeared in 
the April Boys’ Life. 


By HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


Tilustrated by CHARLES R. CHICKERING 


“The boys had no doubt that he had 
discovered the treasure.” 


ers would line us all up on one side of 
the camp ground about five or six feet 
apart, and the whole bunch would move 
forward, each fellow clearing up the space 
assigned to him. Now, what I thought 
was that we might organize a company 
of all the boys, and then map out the 
ground for a mile on every side of the 
creamery, and then we would go over this 
ground just as carefully as we did at the 
scout camp.” 

As he finished there was a general mur- 
mur of approval, but Dick Wheeler, the 
miller’s son, raised this objection: 

“The scheme might work alright in one 
way, but if we all join together and one 
fellow finds the money’s who’s going to 
have it?” 

“That’s so,” echoed Pete Travis, one 
of the grocer’s boys. “”Twouldn’t be fair 
for one fellow to keep it all, if we all 
hunted for it, and there wouldn’t be much 
for any of us, if we divided it among all 
of us.” 

“But we can fix that matter all right,” 
explained Bob. “All we have to do is 
to think up some way of spending the 
money for the benefit of all of us.” 

“Sure!” sarcastically rejoined Dick. “I 
s’pose we can put up a monument for 
old Billy Sutton, the school janitor, or 
some other noble hero. None of that 
stuff for mine. If I find that money I’m 
going to spend it for a trip to New York.” 

The discussion grew rather warm, but, 
when a vote was finally taken, all but a 
dozen favored Henky and Bob, whereupon 
the minority declared that they would 
continue the hunt in their own way, and 
withdrew from the meeting. 

After this, the others tried to elect 
Henky leader of the company, but he in- 
sisted on turning this office over to Bob, 
although he was persuaded to become one 
of the three assistant leaders, | 
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1+ARLY the next morning, the “Wilcox 
E; Corners’ Volunteers,” as Captain Bob 
Parsons named his company, lined up at 
the creamery headquarters fifty-three 
strong. Henky had prepared 4 hastily 
drawn up map of the ground to be cov- 
ered; and at the leader’s command the 
company stretched out along the road in 
front of the creamery and began to move 
forward slowly and steadily, making a 
thorough search of every foot of ground 
on the line of march. So the campaign 
proceeded. All buildings on the line of 


march were ransacked from cellar to. 


garret, the townspeople being so greatly 
interested in the campaign that nobody 
offered objection to having their prem- 
ises searched. 

As the campaign continued all through 
the day without the finding of a 
single clue to the treasure, some of the 
younger “privates” were inclined to be- 
come discouraged and quit; but the lead- 
ers argued, coaxed or poked fun at them 
for being “quitters,” and so kept the com- 
pany intact. At the close of the first day’s 
campaign all the territory south of the 
creamery had been covered and a start 
had been made in a northerly direction. 

When the company assembled on the 
following day everyone realized that the 
crisis of the campaign was at hand, for 
in two days Mr. Wilcox would return and 
reclaim the money for himself. 

So the hunt was taken up more dog- 
gedly, and even desperately, than ever. 
By this time Henky and Bob were not 
thinking so much about the money as they 
were about winning the game. ey in- 
spired their company with the same de- 
termined spirit. 

By noon they had searched the western 
shore of the lake nearly to the northern 
end. A halt was called, camp fires kin- 
died and “mess” prepared and eaten. 
After mess the march proceeded eastward 
along the shore. 

At the upper end of the lake was a 
tiny island about two rods long, less than 
a rod wide at the middle, and tapering 
at each end, thus suggesting its title of 
Pumpkin Seed Island. It was grown over 
with willows, excepting a small plot near 
the center, where boys of an earlier gen- 
eration had built a little rough board 
shanty, now decayed and tumbling down. 

As the line of mareh arrived opposite 
the island, Joe Dirker, one of those who 
had not joined the organized searchers, 
shouted: 

“Say, Bob, hadn’t we ought to search 
the Pumpkin Seed?” 

“Sure enough,” was the captain’s reply. 
“You get. a boat, Joe, and go over and 
look it over, and the rest of us will go on 
around the lake.” 

While Joe was after the boat it was 
noticed that Dick Wheeler and his 
friends were hunting in the cemetery on 
the hill sloping down to the east shore. 
Also it could be seen that Dick was 
keeping a_ pretty close watch on the 
doings of the company. 


OE made a search among the island 

willows, finally disappearing into the 
old shack. He was gone several minutes, 
and then the other boys were suddenly 
startled by a loud ,yell as Joe rushed out 
of the shack wildly waving a cigar box 
over his head. From his exultant shouts 
and his gleeful Indian dance the boys had 
no doubt that he had discovered the treas- 
ure. 

But just as Joe started to get his 


towards the island. Henky and Bo 


‘oars loose so Dick’s boat ran along- 





boat he saw Dick rowing se 


took in the situation at once. They 
knew Dick was the strongest oars- 
man in the community and was 
bound to overtake Joe before he 
could make the shore.- They had 
no doubt as to. Dick’s designs. 

Joe had been. so scared that he 
stumbled as he climbed ‘into the 
boat, and then fumbled one of. the 


side before he was three rods from 
the island. Without a word Dick 
made his boat fast to Joe’s, then 
scrambled into it and the two grap- 
pled, Joe trying hard to hang onto 
the precious box. 
But he was no 
match for Dick, 
who soon got 
possession of it, 
climbed into his 
own boat and 
started to the 
main shore. 


HEN he 

landed, his 
friends gathered 
around in an ex- 
cited huddle. To 
the amazement 
of Henky and 
his companions, 
Dick’s group 
made no attempt 
to run, but calm- 
ly waited for the others to ap- 
proach. As Henky and Joe cam> 
near, Dick called out derisively: 

“Stung! Stung! Stung ag’in!” 

“You give us back that box, 

Dick Wheeler,” cried Joe, angrily, ae 
“or you'll get something you can’t 
buy at every store.” 

“You don’t say so,” taunted — 
Dick. “Very well, then, ’ittle boy shall 
have his pretty box. Here, take it,” and 
to the surprise of everybody, he threw 
it towards them. 

“What we want is the money that was 
in the box,” said Henky, “and we’re going 
to have it, too.” 

“You don’t say so,” Dick drawled in 
tantalizing tones. “So you're going to 
have some money, are you; well, how are 
you going to get it?” 

“We'll take it out of your hide, if we 
have to,” growled Bob, doubling his fists 
and starting towards him. “You must be 
a fool, Dick Wheeler, to think that you 
can lick this whole crowd.” 

“I ain’t expecting to lick . anybody,” 
replied Dick. “There’s no use in fighting 
about it, ’cause there wasn’t any money in 
the old box. Look at it for yourself. It’s 
got everything in it now that it had when 
we opened it. . D’ye su’pose I’d stay here 
if the money was in the box? Hank Wil- 
cox has just been playing a joke on us, 
that’s all.” 

It did seem a plausible reason for his 
not running away. 

They examined the box closely. It had 
been tied with stout twine and inside was 
nothing but a handful of small pebbies 
and some straw. There was also an ordi- 
nary business card of the Wilcox Produce 
Company on the back of which the boys 
found written: 


Use your head as well as you have 
your feet. That which should move 
stands still and points the way.— 
Henry K. Wilcox, 


S, 



























The fight in the boat for 
the »nrecious box. 


HIS mysterious message created great 

discussion. Not a few of the boys, 
being already tired of the search, were 
inclined to agree with Dick’s view that 
the whole affair was a joke on them, this 
opinion being supported by the general 
knowledge that Mr. Wilcox had a reputa- 
tion as a practical joker. Consequently, 
less than a third of the original company 
turned up at the creamery the next morn- 
ing, with Bob and Joe and the other earn- 
est and enthusiastic fellows. After a 
brief conference it was decided to send 
the remnant of the company across the 
lake to continue the search according to 
the original plan, while Henky and Bob 
were to go over to the Pumpkin Seed and 
imake a search for new clues. 

“Suppose we sail up in my catboat,” 
said Henky, as he and Joe came down to 
the landing. “There’s a stiff breeze, so 
we can get to the island quicker than we 
could by rowing.” 

“Suits me,” replied Bob, laughing; 
“anyway, we've got to save all the — 
we can for figuring out your Uncle Hank’s 
conundrum.” 

“That’s right,” Henky agreed. “Gee, but 
I don’t believe I slept ten minutes last 
night, on account of trying to puzzle the 
thing out.” 

“So did I, but I couldn’t make head or 
tail to it. What is there around the Cor- 
ners that should move but doesn’t, I'd 
like to know?” 

“Maybe it’s the town itself,” joked 
Henky. 

“Maybe it is,” Bob admitted with a grin, 

(Concluded on page 48) 



















































































































































Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Make Fire With Flint and Steel 


By DAN BEARD 






National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


to light a fire with flint and steel, 

but I welcome a communication 
from Scout Commissioner Chase, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, upon the use of flint and steel 
for lighting fires. It is interesting and it 
reminds us that this flint and steel for 
lighting fires, which is the white man’s 
method, has been omitted from our man- 
ual. 


O: several occasions I have told how 


Mr. Chase says, 
“For punk use 
such waste as 
you get around 
a machine shop 
or garage and 
pull it out into 
the form of a 
rope or cord, 
char one end of 
it and use that 
for catching 
Soe. or use 
the commercial 
orange fuse wick 
such as a few 
years ago was 
sold for the pur- 
pose of lighting 
cigars. This also 
must be charred 
on the end before 
you can catch the 
spark. 





Carryinc Your 
Punk 
on He further 
so'2 adds, “But the 
problem is how 


to keep that charred end from rubbing 
or falling off while tramping through the 
woods. The natives of South America 
do it in the following way: Take an 
empty 25-86-117 Marlin U. M. C. car- 
tridge, cut off the closed end, Fig. 8, 
push the punk through the cartridge, 
scorch the end sticking through 
the large hole and then pull 
this charred end back snugly. 

“It is kept in place by mak- 
ing a small wire which reaches 
down from the bottom of the 
cork to the cartridge. The punk 
is hooked into the end of this 
wire; when the stopper is taken 
out it pulls out the charred 
end of the punk. After the 
fire is lighted, the charred end 
is pulled back into the car- 
tridge, the stopper put on and 
everything kept safe. To put 
the punk back into the cart- 
ridge, pull to the right—to pull 
out. As the stopper is removed 
the wire will bring out the 
charred end. The natives of Andes wind 
yards and yards of this punk around their 
waists, letting the cartridge hang down 
like a watch fob. 


Some Antique Sreets 
The Scout Commissioner might have 





afided that our old 
Puritan ancestors 
—and cavalier an- 
cestors too, for that 
matter—used to 
hold yards of it 
looped in_ their 
hand with which to 
touch off their 
match-locks of 
their harquebus- 
es, which were 
big clumsy guns 
used before flint- 
locks were _ in- 
vented. Fig. 1 
shows a collection 
of antique steels 
with a piece of 
flint at the head 
of the first column. 
The three last 
pieces of steel in 
the second column 
I have duplicated 
at Bannerman’s. 

“Flint may be 
purchased,” Commissioner Chase says, 
“one dollar purchasing enough to supply 
two troops of scouts.” But it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to have a flint. My scouts 
at Culver Woodcraft Camp learned to 
make a fire from sparks which they secured 
by striking the back of their knife blade 
(Fig. 5) on the sharp edge of broken 
stones picked up by the roadside. Of 
course, these stones must be hard and 
gritty and not soft lime stones. 


How to Use a Cow’s Horn 


Our own forebears had no metal car- 
tridges of which to make a punk horn so 
they used a cow horn for the purpose (Fig. 
4.) I have one before me now which is 
a hundred or more years old and this is 
the way to make one like it: 

Saw off the small end and the large end 

of the cow’s horn, saving a 

piece about four and a half 

or five inches long. Bore 

a small hole,through the small 

end of this piece of horn to 

connect with the natural open 
space in the horn. A strip of 
rawhide or “whang string” 
larger than the hole may then 
be forced through the small end 
and secured by a knot on the 
inside which prevents it from 
being pulled out. The large 
end of the horn can be closed 
_ by a piece of thick sole leather. 
While this is yet wet, tie a 
hard knot in the end of the 

“whang string” and pull the 
snugly against the leather disk 
leather is allowed to dry. 


knot 
before the 
If the thong and leather stopper are made 
to fit the horn tightly, the dry baked rags, 
the charred cotton, or whatever substance 
you use for punk, when placed in the horn, 
will be perfectly protected from all moist- 
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ure or dampness. 

I have also a tin 
tinder or punk box 
which I _ secured 
from the attic of 
an old Long Island 
farmhouse. It has 
an inside _ extin- 
guisher lid which 
rests upon some 
burnt rags just as 
they were left 

years ago. 
top of the 
inside extinguisher 
lid rests a steel of 
the form of the 
last one in the first 
column of Fig. 1. 
The outside lid of 
the box has a place 
on top to hold the 
candle or tallow 
dip so that when 
the light is secured 
the candle may be 
lighted and you 
are then ready for any emergency. 


How to Prepare Punx. 


The best way to prepare these rags for 
punk is to bake them until they are d 
as dust and then place them on the heart 
and touch a match to them. Soon after 
they burst into flames, quickly smother 
them with a folded newspaper and care- 
fully put your punk (baked and charred 
rags into a tin tobacco box, punk horn or 
similar contrivance where it will keep dry 
and ready for use. 

Fig. 7 shows the old-fashioned flint lock 
of a gun used previous to the war of the 
States. 


“Tue Sparxier” Userv. 


Fig. 8 shows a modern toy called “The 
sparkler.” This toy consists of a metal 
wheel covered with a composition which 
looks like emery. It is hung between two 
flanges of a tin weight, on the sides of 
which are metal pegs. 

When this is spun around, the emery 
rubbing against the pegs of the flanges of 
the tin weight produces a shower of sparks, 
making this toy a really practical fire- 
lighter for campers. 


How to Use Furnt anp Sree 


To make a fire with flint and steel, hold 
the punk on the 


flint with the 
thumb of the left 
hand, strike a 


smart diagonal 
blow, but not too 
hard a one. This 
will cause the 
ean to fly and 
when one of them 
falls upon the 
burnt rags, they 
immediately catch fire and may then be 
blown into a flame. 
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While I was dictating this, to make 
sure that he was right, I this moment 
made a fire with flint and steel and burnt 
rags in the manner described, and I se- 
cured fire at the third stroke of the steel. 
This I blew into a flame after I had 
surrounded it with a handful of red squir- 
rels’ nesting material which I used for 
tinder. 

RememsBer Trnver Aso 


For building fire without matches you 
need two sorts of material, punk and 
tinder. Punk is the burnt rag, the charred 
waste or the charred end of the orange 
fuse wick which catches and holds the 
spark. But you must put next to this 
a handful of fine dry grass or strips of 
birch bark or the inner bark of the cedar 
or the materials of which field mice, fiy- 
ing squirrels and red squirrels make their 
nests in the holes of trees, or some sim- 
ilar material which we call tinder. By 
blowing in the punk you ignite the tin- 
der, the ‘latter bursting into flame. 

Camprme TramMets NAMED 


Davy Crockett said “I leave this for 
others when I am dead; be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead.” 
And that was the 
motto, the good old 5) “ fr 
American motto, from 6 
which “Be Prepared” 
was evolved. 

In order to be sure 
that we are right, we 
asked last month for 
a vote for the names 
of the different tram- 
mels used by woods- 
men at their camp- 
fires. The vote has been 
cast and the ballots p 
counted; we have used 
our utmost endeavor 
to prevent the stuf- 
fing of the ballot box. 
Of course, in a case of this kind, party 
spirit runs high, for every real woodsman, 
every scout with the bark on him, has his 
favorite trammel and also his favorite 
hero and he wants the two to go together. 

Number 4 is voted to be the Boy Scout 
because it can be made with a scout axe 
or a scout knife and not even a nail is 
necessary and it hangs easily on the crane. 

Number 8 is the Dave Abercrombie be- 
cause it is “simple and natural to make.” 
Dave is one of the most practical woods- 
men we have and it is most fitting that his 
name should go down among woodsmen 
attached to an implement they all use. Num- 
ber 7 is the Adirondack Murray. Adiron- 

















dack Murray, you remember, was the Rev- 
erend Wm. Henry Harrison Murray, who 
died at Guilford, Conn., March 8, 1904. 
He is the man whose enthusiastic and 
joyous writings first gave fame to the 
(Continued on page 89) 








Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 


plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 


and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves— that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 


appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


One Policy 
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WANT FINE COLORED PENCILS? 
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By 


The Cave Scout 


VWVhen You Go to Camp 








HAT do you say if we let some of 
W these letters in the question hole 

hold over for a month while we 
talk about camping? 

What’s that? “Bully idea?” I’m glad 
you feel that way about it, so here goes. 

First of all, let’s see how many of you 
are going camping this summer. Stand 
up, please. Gee, I guess pretty nearly the 
whole gang is going! 

Now, then, how many of you are going 
to a big, permanent camp which is man- 
aged by a camp director? Quite a bunch 
of you, all right, but evidently there are 
more who are going out in smaller groups 
to troop camps. 

Well, you fellows who are going to the 
big, permanent camps don’t need any spe- 
cial instructions, because you will be told 
by the camp directors just what is ex- 
pected of you. But I guess you’d better 
stick around while the rest of us talk about 
the smaller kind of camps, where it is up 
to each scout to shift pretty largely for 
himself. Besides, all of you will want to 
tackle that kind of a camp yourselves, 
some day. 


TELL you, scouts, there isn’t any place 

in the world where the motto “Be Pre- 
pared” applies any better than it does in 
camp. But lots of people don’t know this. 
They think camping is such a simple art 
that anybody can do it without any prac- 
tice at all. Sometimes they try it, and 
after spending a few days under canvas, 
suffering loss of mys poor cooking, mos- 
— bites and all the other horrors that 
the out-of-doors inflicts upon the unin- 
itiated, they hurry back to civilization and 
say that “camping is worse than a dog’s 
life.” And so it is—for those who don’t 
know how to do it right. 

But sometimes there are people who are 
born fighters, and after they have had an 
unpleasant time of it trying to live in the 
open, they say, “By golly, that old camp- 
ing game can’t beat me! [I'll learn to 
sleep in the open and cook in the open, 
and Ill fool those blasted mosquitoes, if 
it takes ten years to do it!” Then they 
begin to make some use of their brains 
when they go to camp, and, after they 
have learned to live in the woods without 
suffering, you couldn’t keep ’em out with 
a cannon. 

And when a fellow once gets the camp- 
ing bug it usually is an incurable disease. 
Camping has a fascination peculiar to it- 
self. I think the reason for this fascina- 
tion is the fact that camping offers such a 
wonderful opportunity for resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. Dan Beard told me the 
other day that he never takes a trip into 


the wilderness without learning some new 
tricks about the outdoor life. 


ES, camping is a bully thing for a fel- 

low, but, like lots of other 
things, it ought to be taken in small doses 
at first. It wouldn’t do at all for a group 
of scouts with little or no experience to go 
out into the woods, far from a base of sup- 
plies, and try to live there for any length 
of time. Any one of a dozen serious com- 
plications might arise which would be 
likely to result in disaster. You’ve got to 
work up by degrees, in this camp life, tak- 
ing advantage of every little opportunity 
that affords to pick up further information 
about this fascinating sport. 

If you fellows don’t want to be branded 
as greenhorns when you get up against 
the real thing in outdoor life, you had bet- 
ter get a little practice near home before 
“taking to the tall timber.” Practice cook- 
ing over a campfire in the back-yard until 
you can make flapjacks and biscuits and 
mulligan stew that will not turn even a 
cast-iron stomach upside down after two 
days’ steady diet. Get some old experi- 
enced camper to help you, or get a good 
book on camping from the public library. 
Horace Kephart’s book is jammed full of 
useful information and helpful sugges- 
tions, and so is a new one by Warren H. 
Miller, published this spring by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

But in spite of all the practice you can 
get near home you will find that when you 
hit the real woods you will have problems 
to face that you never dreamed of before. 
It is right then that you will thank your 
lucky stars for the practice you had be- 
fore trusting yourself to the tender mercy 
of the wild. 


OU know, boys, Mother Nature is a 

perverse old lady.. When you go out 
in the wilderness she tries to drown you 
with rain, or burn you up with heat, or 
freeze you to death, or else she sicks on 
you a billion mosquitoes who seek to de- 
vour you alive. But, at the same time, she 
turns loose these forces to assail the wan- 
derer, she provides, in various shapes and 
forms, the means to combat them success- 
fully—that is, for those who know how to 
find these weapons of defense and how to 
use them. 

What’s that? You want me to tell you 
what those weapons are and how you can 
find them? 

Well, now, that’s too big a contract for 
the Cave Scout. Hundreds of books have 
been written on that subject, and hun- 
dreds of others will be written. The an- 
swer to that question would just about 


So I guess I’d better confine myself to a 
few suggestions about little things. 


FTER all, it is the little things that 
make the difference between a suc- 
cessful camp and a miserable one. No- 
body ever overlooks the big things, you 
know. But you would be surprised to 
know how much little things contribute to 
comfort and convenience. 
Here are suggestions for some articles 
which you will never regret having taken 
into camp: 


Ropse.—tTake plenty of it; it is easy to carry 
and will pay for itself in a dozen ways. It is 
always coming in handy in pitching tents and 
it makes a dandy line on which to hang blankets 
and extra clothing to air out and dry. It is 
also useful in dragging bundles of pe limbs 
to the cooking fire. Made into a lasso it is 
fine for pulling from trees dead limbs which are 
too far from the ground to be reached handily. 
_ Wrre.—Fine for making pot-hooks and mak- 
ing small repairs about camp. 

Narus.—Take several sizes. They are indis- 
pensable in fixing up camp tables, chairs, etc., 
and will save much inconvenience and annoy- 
ance. 

POCKET FLASHLIGHT.—This is just about the 
handiest thing in camp. Just notice how popu- 
lar in camp is the boy who has one. The oo 
fellows are borrowing it constantly. Flashlights 
are especially helpful in finding things at night 
and in following a trail after dark. 

Mosquito Netrrine.—Take along enough to 
make a head covering when sleeping out, or to 
close the door of your tent when sleeping under 
cover. It is also handy for keeping flies away 
from the grub boxes or bags. 

WaTserPROOF MatTcH Sarz.—lIt is always an- 
noying to have to stop and build a fire to dry 
out your matches after you have taken an in- 
voluntary bath in the lake. (This is a joke!) 
An empty shotgun shell and a cork make a fine 
match safe. 

NEEDLES AND THREAD.—Take several sizes; 

you'll surely need them, for camping is hard 
on clothes. Better take along a few extra but- 
tons, too, if you don’t want to come back from 
camp with your pants held up with thorn-apple 
thorns. 
_ Canvas GLOvEs.—YouTNl need ‘em for hand- 
ling the frying pan when working over a bed 
of redhot coals, and also for lifting the covers 
from boiling pots and pans. Try them once 
and you'll never go to camp without them. 

WooLeN Socks.—Get a pair of good, heavy 
ones—the kind your mothers sometimes knit are 
the best. They are the best cure known for 
cold feet on a chilly night. (When it is extra 
cold a canteen filled with hot water makes a 
good bunk-mate. It is also comforting in cases 
of toothache, cramps and tummy ache.) 

Brep Tick.—There are a whole lot of fancy 
sleeping bags on the market, pneumatic mat- 
resses, hammocks, etc., but these are usually too 
expensive for boys to use, especially when they 
already have spent considerable mony for tents 
and other more necessary equipment. .A bed 
tick serves the purpose very well; it is inex- 
pensive and light to . Get two pieces of 
stout cloth, about three feet wide and six feet 
long. Sew them ether on the two sides and 
one end, leaving the other end open. After 
you get to camp, you can stuff the tick with 
Straw, dry grass, leaves, or browse. When 
moving from one camp site to another, the 
contents of the tick can be emptied out and it 
can be filled with new material at the new camp 


cover the whole science of outdoor living. site 
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Om CLorH. —Many boys find that rubber 


*much, but it is unwise to go 
ome protection from water and 
loth makes a fine substitute 
imive. Take one strip. big enough | 

eas. und cloth under ghe ronan 
i py side.down,-—A ers ’ 
be found useful in covering grub and Teas 
plies for which there is no room ‘inside the 
tent. 


Soap.—In many camps there is too little soap 
wet. Take two kinds, toilet soap and kitchen 
soap.. There is nothing like soap for removing 
gtease, both from hands and cooking dishes. 

Iso, do not be afraid to use plenty of hot 
water. On a chilly morning, a dish of hot 
water feels mighty good for washing your face 
and hands 


TowELs.—Take two or three for wiping your 
face and hands and also two or three for wip- 
ing the dishes. There is no excuse for dirt in 
camp any more than there is in your own 
home. 


Can OPpENER.—Have you ever been in a 
camp where they opened sardine cans with an 
axe! I havel 


FisHING TACKLE.—Be sure to have an extra 
number of fish hooks and fish lines. It is aw- 
fully exasperating to come to a fine lake or 
stream that’s simply teeming with fish and to 
have no tackle with which to catch them. 


Satt.—This is one of the most essential ar- 
ticles of the commissary department and yet 
in the hurry of preparations, salt is sometimes 
forgotten. it is a good plan for each member 
of the party to carry a small supply in a water- 
tight container. 


List oF SuPPLIESs.—On a camping trip where 
you are frequently moving from one place to 
another, there is always danger of leaving some- 
thing behind. Sometimes when you come to pitch 
camp at night and start looking for the hatchet, 
you remember that you left it sticking in a 
stump at the place where you camped the night 
before. In order to prevent this happening, it 
is a good plan to have a list of all the articles 
in your camping equipment. Every time camp 
is moved, each article should be checked off on 
this list, then, if there is anything missing, you 
will find it out before it is too late. Of course, 
nobody is going to forget such important articles 
as first-aid supplies, cooking dishes, blankets, ex- 
tra clothing, etc. 

These are just a few suggestions. You 
boys will discover new. things for your- 
selves this summer. But if you keep these 
few things in mind your camp experience 
ought to be much more pleasant than -it 
otherwise would. 


OO HAROLD K. WILLETT, of 
Plainfield, N. J., has asked the Cave 
Scout whether or not firearms are per- 
missible in a Boy Scout camp. National 
Headquarters has consistently urged scout 
officials not to take guns with them to camp 
and not to allow their scouts to do so. 
There are a number of reasons why this 
stand has been taken, but the most im- 
portant one is the fact that Headquarters 
is most vitally concerned about the safety 
of every boy in the organization. 


Personally, the Cave Scout is very much 
opposed to having firearms in a boys’ 
camp. There is not one chance in a thou- 
sand that they will ever be of any impor- 
tant use, and there is considerable danger 
of their causing harm. A gun is a danger- 
ous weapon and every possible element of 
danger should be avoided. Your fathers 
and mothers will feel much more com- 
fortable about having you in camp if they 
know there are no guns there. 


HO’S that coming through the door? 

Gee, it’s Mr. McGuire, the editor of 
Boys’ Lirz. What can we do for you, Mr. 
McGuire? 

“For heaven’s sake, Cave Scout, are you 
going to talk here all day? Don’t you 
know I’ve got a lot of other things I want 
to get in this number of Boys’ Lire?” 

All right, Mr. Editor, if that’s the way 
you feel about it, we'll quit. 

So long, fellows! Hope to see you all 
again in July. F. J. P. 





Boy Scouts ! 
Railroad 


‘Transportation 
or Money 
for Your Vacation 


There’s some place you want to go 
for your vacation this summer—scout 
camp, the Panama Exposition at San 
Francisco or San Diego, a summer resort 
or a trip somewhere. Half the fun will 
be to feel that you’d earned a part or all of the 
cost of travel. Maybe there’s something you 
want to buy. We can help you—perhaps help 
you earn all the railroad tickets or moriey. We 
have arranged with —— everywhere to let 
boys act .as their special agents selling 


Boy scouts are just the manly, energetic, 
courteous and honorable salesmen to make a success of 

Call on your druggist and he will tell you 
all about the plan. For each package of any of the 
Sanitol Preparations a boy sells he gets one mile of 
railroad transpdrtation to the San Francisco or San 
Diego Expositions. Or wherever you'd rather go, the railroad transportation will be ae 
on any railroad of your choice so you can travel free any place you want to 
your vacation. f you'd rather have money your druggist will give you cash for cosh 
package you sell. 


See Your Druggist About This Right Away 


so you can get an early start. If your druggist should happen not to 
know all about it write us a letter with his name and address. Perhaps 
you’d better write us, anyway, so we can help.you get 
Address Free Tour Department 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 


Free Tour Department, St. Louis: 
Please tell me about your TOUR PLAN, so I can earn my vacation. 


My Scout Master’s name is 
His address is 

My name is 

My address is 

CltY .ceccccscccesccesesesss 
























VERY reader 
EK of Boys’ Lire 
will be glad to 
read the essays 
which won the First 
and Second Prizes in 
the great Daniel 
Boone Contest re- 
cently conducted by 
this magazine; they 
are printed on this page, and the one 
following. 

Equally interesting are the letters which 
have come from the fifty-seven prize win- 
ners. Of course, we can’t print all of 
them, but we will give you extracts from 
many. The letter written by Harold Mc- 
Murry, of California, who won the first 
prize ($50.00) you shall have in full. 

Turtock, Cauir., April 29, 1915. 
To the Editor of Boys’ Lire: : 

It was really a happy surprise to me to 
have won the first prize in the “Daniel 
Boone” contest. I know that all the fel- 
lows who took part in it will grow up bet- 
ter men for having studied Daniel Boone’s 
admirable qualities. : 

I am sending you my photo, and in com- 
pliance with your request for information 
regarding myself, will say that I was born 
in Bombay, India, on Nov. 14, 1898, and 
gained my taste for scoutcraft while trav- 
eling with my father in the jungles of 
Central India, where he was stationed as 
a missionary. It might be of interest for 
me to mention here that my great-great- 
grandfather was a ‘personal friend and 
companion of Daniel Boone in Kentucky. 

When I was twelve years of age, our 
folks came back to America and settled 
out here in California. Soon afterwards 
a Boy Scout troop was organized in Tur- 
lock, which I joined. I was a second-class 
scout and was about to take my first class 
examination when our troop unfortunately 
broke up. I had some of the best times 
of my life while out on the hikes and in 
doing scout work. I thoroughly believe in 
the Boy Scout movement and its ideals; 
it supplies a heretofore missing link in the 
well-rounded education of an American 
boy. 

I am just completing my sophomore year 
in High School and am intending to go 
on through college. I laid most of my 
prize money away for that very purpose. 

In regard to the books I read, I will say 
that I am fond of any good book and es- 
pecially those relating to history. I have 
also read a considerable portion of the 
writings of Dickens, Scott and Cooper and 
other writers of their class. Along the 
lines of lighter and more modern reading, 
I seldom read anything worse than Mark 
Twain, Brete Harte and Kipling. I en- 
joy the stories in the Boys’ Lire also. 
They are so snappy and lively. I have 
never had any taste for “yellow-backed,” 
cheap, trashy literature. 

I have tried, in a few contests before 
and have sometimes won small prizes. 

I never used tobacco in any form. I 
am interested in young people’s societies 
of the church and am a teacher of a boys’ 
class in our Sunday School. 


Harold McMurry 
(First) 


The Boone Top-Notchers 


Prize VVinning Essays, and Letters From Many Boys. 





Paul Dean 


David Dean 


They are twins, and both are Eagle 
Scouts. David won a third prize and 
special honorable mention. 





Thanking every one who has made the 
Boy Scout movement what it is and there- 
by helped me, I am 

Yours truly, 
Harotp McMurry. 


The boy who won the second prize 
($25.00) is president of the graduating 
class of Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and for the past ten years has 
been captain of the school debating team. 
He writes: 

BROOKLYN, April 17, 1915. 
Dear Mr. McGuire: 


You ask for information about myself. Last 
year I represented my school in the speaking 
contest held in Commercial High under the aus- 
pices of Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) 
and was fortunate enough to win first prize— 
a gold medal for myself and a silver trophy 
cup for the school. This gave me the privilege 
of entering the state-wide Extemporaneous Speech 
Contest held in Colgate University about a 
month later, and in this I won first place, re- 
ceiving another gold medal and a silver trophy 
shield for Commercial. I represented New York 
City in the State-wide Contest, in which eleven 
other cities competed. 

In a prize-story contest conducted by the 





Brooklyn Eagle, my 
story received a prize 
of $20. 

I am very fond of 
Jack London's . books; 
also those of Tomlinson, 
and Joseph ©. Lincoln. 

Sincerely yours, 

RAYMOND C. ELLIs. 


Twins—and both 
Eagle Scouts! That’s 
the dandy news that comes in a letter from 
David Dean, of Texas, winner of third 
prize ($10.00) and special honorable men- 
tion. Their pictures are reproduced on 
this page. Scout David Dean writes: 


CLARKSVILLE, Texas, April 29, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 

- « . The boy on the right is Paul Dean, 
my twin brother, who read the story and dis- 
cussed it with me. We are colleagues in every- 
thing. We joined the Scouts in January 1914, 
and both became Eagle Scouts Oct. 5. We en- 
joy Boys’ Lire and the “Handbook,” the hikes, 
and the study of nature. We have profited by 
the benefits of scouting as a practical education. 
We finish high school in May 1915 with first 
and second honors. (I am second.) 

As for poetry, we like Riley and Poe. We 

like the “Call of the Wild,’ “The Harvester,” 
John Burrough’s books, and Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s nature sketches. Dickens and Thackeray 
will do for cold rainy days. We have won 
small prizes in the children’s departments of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and in MHolland’s 
Magazine, of Dallas, Texas. 
_ For a number of years we have been gather- 
ing curios and now have quite a collection. We 
have had some success with experimental farm- 
ing. While working for the Eagle Scout Badge 
we prepared a notebook containing the answers 
to each test we passed. 

In the April Boys’ Lare you stated that I 
was 13 years old. If you will look on my man- 
uscript I am sure that you will find that I am 
1 


Raymond Ellis 
(Second) 


6. 
Again thanking you for the prize, I am 
Your friend, 
Davip DEAN. 

Another Texas boy, Harold A. Cory, also 
won a third prize ($10.00) and Special 
Honorable Mention. He writes: 

I received the ten dollars for which I thank 
you very much. It will help me to buy a clar- 


(Continued on page 381.) 








The Essay Which Won First Prize 


By HAROLD McMURRY 








F all the unselfish and noble lives of 

which history affords us examples, 
few equal that of this brave pioneer. 
His life was spent in leading others into 
a new land, and, with no thought of gain, 
he was willing to face hardships or even 
death to help one of his fellow beings. 
With this high purpos® and those peculiar 
mental and physical qualities that are 
necessary for the making of a good scout, 
he can be called the greatest of all back- 
woodsmen. 

Let us look at those mental qualities 
which made him what he was. Boone 
was not a-scholar; but he can be called 
educated. His mind was so trained and 
his will power so strong that he could 
control himself and use a clear judgment 
in the most dire circumstances—his mind 
controlled his body. He also had that 
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unusual genius for leadership which made 
men put absolute confidence in him. 

He was always. known as a brave man. 
In all his long, lonely marches, when 
perils beset him on all sides, we never 
hear of him turning back. With all his 
bravery, however, he was never rash. He 
always tried to avoid any move which 
would endanger the safety of anyone. 

At all times he was cheerful and op- 
timistic, and when he had sorrows he 
never burdened others with them. He was 
honest—so honest that it seemed he hardly 
knew what dishonesty was. He was loyal 
to his country and never shirked his duty. 
He believed God had called him to lead 
people into a new land and he did it in 
spite of all odds. 

He was also physically fitted for. his 
great work. His strength and keen eye- 
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sight helped him in his woodcraft. He|s3 DUUUAEOOEEENBE: 
loved nature, the forest was his home, y = 


showing the great works of his Creator. 
He loved animals, and called all Indians 
his brothers and only killed them when 
he had to. 

But above all these qualities was his 
unquestioning trust in God, his protector 
in solitary and trying journeys, his com- 
panion during night watches. 

Clear, level-headed, thinking men of this 
type, who are capable of seeing and seizing 
opportunities, are those who advance a 
nation and make the world a better place. 

While those attributes which made 
Boone a good scout would be insufficient 
for men of today, yet those deep, under- 
lying qualities which made him a great 
man are the same in all times and they 
are the only things which can make a 
successful man. 





Second Prize Essay 


By Raymonp Crark Exuis 











HE finest quality that a man can pos- 

sess is the honest desire to serve his 
country, his people, and his God. It was 
this quality that predominated the life 
of Daniel Boone. Realizing where he 
could best serve the world, he unhesi- 
tatingly placed himself in the van of the 
nation, and, without hope or thought of 
reward, he helped form the backbone of 
the American frontier. 

Apart from this fundamental quality, 
he had those elements which were in those 
days requisite for a good scout, and are 
today essential for success. He was a 
man who never attributed actualities to 
“luck,” and because of this, and his im- 
plicit faith in God, he met all circum- 
stances with unwavering fortitude and 
unbroken will. In hours of overwhelming 
sorrow he never lost control of himself. 
He, was meek and unassuming, yet firm 
and determined when necessity demanded. 

Born with that primitive instinct which 
had been handed down to him through the 
ages, he was always alert. Rarely, if 
ever, was he taken unawares, and it was 
this quality of preparedness that was 
most potent in his make-up as a scout. 

One of his most valuable qualities, how- 
ever, was his ability to think and act 
quickly under any circumstances,..but he 
always thought before acting. He was 
cautious and one who bided his time. His 
true patriotism, his. rugged honesty, and 
his loyal devotion to his people, gained 
for him universal respect. 

These qualities, governed by the pre- 
dominating desire to help others formed 
his sterling character. What we need in 
America today is not more men, but more 
manhood of the type of Daniel Boone! 
The qualities of preparedness, meekness, 
courage, self-control, caution, and _ the 
ability to think and act quickly, which 
Daniel Boone possessed, are just as im- 
portant today as ever. It is these quali- 
ties upon which achievements depend. It 
is the man who has courage, caution and 
self-control, who wins in statesmanship, 
profession and business. 

The men who have succeeded in life 
have succeeded because they had the 
qualities of Daniel Boone, which were 
governed by the one great quality: the 
desire to serve their country, not for what 
they could get from it, but for what they 
could give to it. 
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Health and Vigor 
in Every Shred— 


of the All-American, muscle-making, strength-giving food, 


Shredded Wheat 


In rain or shine, in work or play, it’s the Boy Scout’s most 
reliable “stand-by.” 





In damp weather it’s always sweet—in hot weather always 
fresh. You can always enjoy it in its natural crispness by 
heating it a moment in the oven or above the camp fire. 

In the camp or trail, training table or home, its place is firmly 
established. 


With berries or fruit, alone with cream or milk, it furnishes a number 
of delightful varieties. Simple to serve, convenient to carry; its flavor 
is always fresh and appetizing. 


oA cena eee ght ae eee ee 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 
outing outfit—no camp is complete without it 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Great Color Drawings by Frederic Remington 


Given without extra cost with a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life 
y Pp y 











SEND $1.00 TO-DAY 
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The Wireless Operator. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM ©. L. WEAVER, 
Baltimore, Mp. 


Reese 


Somebody Must 
Rustle Up the Wood 
for the Camp-fre. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM 
Scout COMMISSIONER 
QO. E. Loomis, BosTron. 





Why the River Went Down. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM Scour HEADQUARTERS, BOS: 


Oh, You Watermelons! A Baltimore, Md., Troop on the Hike. 


Onze OF THE DELIGHTS OF CAMP LIFE AT 
PENSACOLA, FLa. 
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Scouts in Camp 


“Good Morning!" 


; PHorocrarH By M. G. SCHNECKEN- 
BURGER, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Two Scouts anda “Pup.” 
From Greorce LABRANCHE, JR., 
New Rooneuig, N. Y, 











“Darn That Stocking!” 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT ERNEST 
THOMPSON SeTON’s Scout Camp, 

GREENWICH, CONN. 











“Is There a Letter for Me?” 
(Oamp OHTYESA.) 




















And Somebody Must Carry Water for the Stew. Buffalo, N. Y., Scouts Building a 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM Scour Exscutive G. 8S. Riptey, Harrrorp, Conn. Bark Lean-to. 
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(DEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 


Every Scout Should Have One 








Note:—Iin these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used for 
by tacking leather washer to staff which 
catches In {'-inch rings sewed In top of tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 

shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts 
of America, Toledo, Ohio,- with their No. 1 Army 

Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured by us. 

No. i—Scout Tent—4xé6 ft., center 3 ft., 
wall, 1 ft.; 8 oz. U. S. Army 
Khaki-Dyed, double and _ twisted 
filling duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ..........+... $4.00 

No. 2—Scout Tent. Same Size. , 
double and twisted filling White 


Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes .............. 3.50 
No. 3—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. 


Single Filling ordinary Khaki- 
Dyed 


vy Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ..........+s-- 3.25 
No. 4—Scout Tents. Same Size. 8 oz. 


Single Filling White Duck. Com- 

plete with Poles, Stakes and 
SE. knchachegeecrewes eoncane® 3.00 

If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 


Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
A SCOUT OFFICIAL’S ENDORSEMENT: 
“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most heart- 
ily endorse Tent No. 1.” 
(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR; 
Scoutmaster, B. S. of A., Decatur, Ill. 

















OU’LL find your of- 
ficial “dog tent” (shown 
above) and everything else you 
want in the big new Carpenter 
y for 1915. (No. 516.) 


pic- 
the best and latest 
things—it’s the sure, reliable camp- 
ers’ guide. 

You can’t get along without the 
Carpenter Catalog. Send for it 
soon—the earlier better; mailed 
free on request, 


FO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


411-421 Wells Street, Chicago. 
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Activities of Boy Scouts 


Interesting Little Stories About Big Scout Events in All Parts of America 








The Life Savers 


By Armstrone Perry 


By into danger on the spur of 
the moment, knowing that the matter 
will be settled for better or for worse in 
a few seconds, is quite different from 
starting on a desperate mission in which 
cold and fear and fatigue combine with 
the giant forces of nature to beat down 
(the spirit of courage or crush it forever 
in the grim embrace of death. 

Charles H. Krause and Horace Krause, 
members of Troop 81, St. Louis, Mo., were 
entertaining two small boys at Kingsville, 
Ontario, on August 24, 1914, by taking 
them for a boat ride on Lake Erie. A 
gale was blowing, but they were safe 
under the lee of a high cliff, where the 
water was calm. Suddenly they caught 
sight of a small duck boat, a mile out in 
the lake. It was full of water and three 
boys were clinging to the gunwales. 

There was no other boat in sight—no 
time to put their little friends ashore; 
they must decide instantly whether they 
would leave the capsized crew to their 
fate or risk the lives of four to save the 
three. Without hesitation they steered 
out into the waves. 

Rowing with a strong wind astern re- 

uires good seamanship. Lifting three 
chilled and helpless beings from the water 
and rowing back a mile in the teeth of 
the gale with an over-loaded boat took sea- 
manship and other manly qualities which 
are included in the one word “heroism.” 

If the shipwrecked sailors hadn’t 
“squealed,” it would have been very hard 
to collect the facts for this story. The 
“corkscrewing” of the Scoutmaster . elic- 
ited only this brief statement: “Oh, that’s 





nothing. I only did my duty as a Boy 
Scout.” 

Each brother received a Bronze Medal 
from the National Court of Honor on Ma 
Ist. Their names will be on the May roll, 


Help Prevent a Flood 

The Boy Scouts of Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ico, attained lasting fame on April 18 when 
they saved that town from great damage 
by flood. 

In the valley above the town, a power 
dam was being washed away by an unusual 
pressure of high water. Only a few men 
could be secured to combat the waters, and 
it looked for a time as though the dam 
must surely give way. 

At this critical juncture, the Scouts vol- 
unteered their services and rushed to the 
dam where they worked for several hours 
with feverish haste, filling in the breaks 
in the dam with bags filled with sand. 
The men who directed the fight to save 
the dam, are loud in their praises of the 
work of the Scouts. Without the help of 
the boys, they say the dam surely would 
have given way and great loss to property 
and possible loss of life would have re- 
sulted. 


Ohio Scouts Aid Birds 
Troop 18 of Cleveland has made a spe- 
cialty of bird-house building. This troop 
recently engaged in a bird-house competi- 





Medals and Badges 


Report of National Court of Honor for April, 
1915 


EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Olass 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 


John J. Super 
Cecil Pickard 
Ernest Pickard 
Glenn Bertels 
Arthur Richards 
Corydon Jones 
Wesley L. Billings 
Byron V. Dexter 
John A. Baker 
Leland 8. Slater 


Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mercer, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Walbridge, Ohio 
Morristown, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cairo, N. Y. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
— Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 


William Lawrence 
Ernest Pickard 
Glenn Bertels 
Francis W. Watson 
Robert N. Young 
Wesley L. Billings 
Harold Nicholas 
Henry Hider 
Charles Barnard 


Richmond, Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. CO. 
Washington, D. 0. 
Walbridge, Ohio 
Batavia, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Amand Donnell Washington, D. 0 
Edward Chase Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Charles Knowlton Richmond Hill, L. I. 
LeRoy Jenkins Richmond Hill, L. I. 
E. 8. Stewart Richmond Hill, L. I, 
Total Number of Merit Badges Issued...... 931 





tion, and the picture shows the houses 
which the boys entered. Three prizes were 





competed for—one of them was won by 
Scout Cirley, whose house was most me- 
chanically perfect; another was won by 
Scout Andrews, whose house was most 
artistic; and the other by Scout King, who 
most closely followed the correct specifi- 
cations for dimensions and utility. 

At Dayton, Ohio, more than 100 bird 
houses were placed in McKinley Park on 
Arbor Day by the Boy Scouts of this city. 

At Toledo 2,000 bird houses were placed 
in the parks and cemeteries in this city 
early in April by. the Boy Scouts. 


Scout Laws in Parade 


The most extensive community service 
ever undertaken by the Boy Scouts of 
Hartford, Conn., was their participation 
in the Clean-up and Fire Prevention Cam- 
paign, conducted recently. Thirty troops 
participated in the campaign and made a 
careful inspection of 10,084 houses, making 
a complete report of conditions to the 
Health Department. They also distributed 
25,000 circulars concerning fire prevention, 
and 85,000 notices of the clean-up cam- 
paign to property owners. 

A feature of the clean-up campaign was 
a big parade held on April 17 in which 
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Unheard-of Introductory Price 


Heavy Standard, Full Weight 
WallTents Tent Duck, double lap seams, 
complete complete with | tent poles, ropes, pins, etc. 
ready to es up—Wonderful bargains. 


eee x12...$ 9.13 
a7: “35332 “vistas: +238 
x9 .e- 6.48 17.10 


These a Bargains 


sre offered for a short time only. Save money by buy- 
direct from the largest, most reliable manufacturers 


Tents, Aw d 
in the ed 
YK oreign 


Let us tell you mag our new 
Proo: 





HETTRICK BROS. CO. Shelter Tent 
1229 Feraweed Ave., Toleda, Obie Rolled for Carrying 























GREAT TENT BARGAIN 
ORDER NOW 
: 2 $ Wall Tent ~ > = - 
ness ibis high grade Duck. Complete with 
poles, stakes and ropes. 
Terms: Cash in adoance. 
MODEL TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 

















XA 9 Pound, Waterproof, 6x6 Wall Tent 
4a for Hikes or 
Camping. 


Durable, sub- 
stantial, no poles 


tilated, room for 
4 boys or adults. 


Great for summer 





hikes, camping or 
fishing trips. 
COMPAC Tans co. 
10th and Canal ‘iedienapolis, Ind. 











HIKEMETER FOR SCOUTS 
Hikemeter In Front Compass in 
‘ik (2 in 1) (Price $1. 30) 
M the dist you walk. 





Adjustable to any step. Registers 
100 miles. No winding. Accurate, 
interesting and fully 

Price $1.50. 


Just the thing for boy scouts, 
tourists, hunters, golfers, hikers and all sportsmen. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail. Send for folder. 


Compass Watch Co., 204 Jewelers Bldg., Minneapolis 











Bamboo Scout Staffs 


Full size, best quality, 15¢ each. Carrying charges collect. 
Deltour, 901 Jefferson St, Hoboken, N. J. 
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300 Scouts marched im line. The photo- 
graph reproduced herewith, shows one sec- 





tion of the parade—twelve Scouts, each 
carrying a sign on which is. printed one of 
the Scout Laws. 





Scouts’ Questions 
Answered 











Q. What is meant by a Senior Patrol leader, 
and what age must a scout attain before he 
can be entitled to this rank?—C. C., Md. 

A. The Senior Patrol leader is selected by 
the Scoutmaster. He may be the oldest Patrol 
Leader in the troop in point of service, or he 
may be the leader of the patrol which is doing 
the best work. He must be a most efficient 
scout because he ranks next to the Assistant 
Scoutmaster in authority and responsibility. 


Is it necessary to have a Local Council 
in @ small town of 1,000 population where 
only one troop is organized ?—B. L., Neb. 

A. The organization of a Local Council is 
recommended only in a town where there are 
three or more troops. If a town of 1,000 pop- 
ulation can organize that many troops, then 
a gg Council will be found useful and de- 
sirable 


Q. Can a Boy Scout wear his suit at school 
or in company !—Scout F. T. 

A. There is no rule against it, although, as a 
general practice, scouts wear their uniforms only 
at troop meetings, on hikes, or when engaging 
in some official scout activities. 


Q. Is there any exception to the rule that 
to become a first-class scout, @ scout must be 
able to swim fifty yards? Suppose a scout has 


asthma so that swimming makes him have it— |- 


is there any egreotion: to the rule in thie case? 


A. No. If any exception were made, the 
First Class badge would no longer be a guar- 
antee that the wearer could do the things which 
the Handbook says he must do in order to earn 
his badge. 


” 


. Is it permissible for a troop to organize 
a Crow Patrol? There is no Orow Patrol men- 
ag in the Handbook for Boys.—Scout H. A. 
S., Pa. 


A. Yes. The names in the Handbook are 
suggestions only. Any other appropriate name 
may be used. 


Q. I would like to know if a Catholic boy 
may become a Boy Scout?—vV. R., Pa. 


A. Yes. There are many Troops in Oath- 
olic churches, and the Boy Scout Movement 
is endorsed by many prominent Catholics, in- 
cluding His Eminence John Cardinal Farley. 


Q. Is the organization of the Campfire Girls 
of America in any way connected with the Boy 
Scout organization? Where is the headquarters 
of the Campfire Girls?’ —Scout N. W., Fla. 


A. There is no connection between the Camp- 
fire Girls and the Boy Scouts of America. The 
headquarters of the Campfire Girls is at 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Q. Can a Patrol Leader hold an oficial Scout 
meeting, or must a Scoutmaster or an Assistant 
Scoutmaster be present to make it official?—T. 

” 

A. A een leader should never hold an official 
meeting without the Scoutmaster, or an assistant, 
or some member of the Troop Committee present. 


Boy Scouts! 


xt Offer 





Size 7x7 ft. 
Genuine Full 





a ~ Tent 


Complete ina Pins 


and Pins 


Just the tent for ‘‘camping 
out.’’ Large enough to accom- 
modate 4 boys in great shape. If 
you are going on a camping trip 
you. simply. cannot afford to be 
without thisremarkabletent. Only 
$4.75. And you can set it upin 
your back yard and sleep in it dur- 
ing the summer months, - This is 
the greatest bargain ever 
made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck 
Wall Tent. If you don’t want 
to buy the tent alone, get two or 
three of your boy friends to goin 
with you. BOYSCOUTS THINK 
IT’S GREAT. 


Army 
Commonly called “Dog Tents” 


Made up in Two Sections 
Complete with Poles and Pins 

















These are used for temporary 
shelter for troops, each soldier carrying 
one section and one pole—poles are 
spliced. 5 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. wide 
by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. Just the kind 
of a tent the U. 8. soldiers use when they 
are out in active service. It-can be put up 
or knocked down in a minute. Every Boy 
Scout—every boy—who loves outdoor life 
and adventure should own a shelter tent. 
Can be rolled up and strapped to the back. 


Send Post Card To. Today; We We 
have a remarkable book—a, “‘Camp 
Guide”’ which tells all about camp lifes 
bey to ny out 8 canis what to take 

—~ there, "We will send be go Rpg 
pouk. to Pe absolutely - 

ust sen tcard. (Canad- 
ians must — 10 cents 
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THE WAR MAY EAD THESE POSTAGE ST. 


European * War Packet; - Belgium, Turk v, 
Germany, England,: France, Russia, Bosnia, 


Japan, Servia and Austria-Hungary—50— 
all different, 25c. Approval sheets at 50% 
discount. Albums 30c to $55.00. List and 


Scott’s Catalogue, 1000 


monthly paper free. 
cloth $1.00 post 


pages, paper covers, 85c; 
free. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue, New York City 














LATEST NOVELTY POSTER STAMPS 
“Owl Sayings,”’ 16 epigrams and smart sayings, 10c.; 
Introductory Packet, 24 different stamps, 10c; 60 all 
different, 25c; 96 Coats of Arms of the Nations, 50c; 
send names and addresses of other collectors with order, 
and get 6 extra stamps FREE; we aie headquarters for 
Western and other rare stamps. National Poster Stamp 
C. 641 Exch Bulldi Denver, Colorado. 








STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Old Mexico, Malay (tiger), China (dragon), | 
Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls); 
ete., 10c. 100 diff., Jap. N. Zid., ete., 5c. Big 
List, Coupons, etc., FREE! 1000 Fine Mixed 





20c. 1000 Hinges Se. Agents Wanted, 50%. WE 
BUY Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
500 MIXED STAMPS ... 2... cc ceceweeeeees 10e. 
138 VARIETIES STAMPS ..............++- 10¢ 


Send for our fine Approval Sheets at 50% Discount 

from catalogue prices. Reference, please. 
PROSPECT HILL STAMP CO. 

30 Delaware St., Winter Hill, Mass. 





70 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS FROM 
70 DIFFERENT FOREIGN COUNTRIES | 
Including Bolivia, Gold Coast, Guatemala, Hong Kong, 
Mauritius, Monaco, Persia, Reunion, Tunis, Trinidad, 
y, etc., FOR ONLY 15 CENTS—A genuine Bar- 
With each order > a = —— aoa 
tells all about “How to Make a Collection o amps 
Properly.” QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN C®O., 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Urugua. 
gain. 





108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 

Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
° 1000 Finely 
65 different U. 8.. 25c. 10¢0 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. 


Brazil, 
etc., 
20c. 


5e. 


8ST. 
via, 
Java, 
Mixed, 
hinges, 
List F 
c. 





100 varieties used stamps. 
1 packet stamp hinges. 
1 pocket stamp album. 


ree. I buy stamps. 
gman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
ALL ‘ 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 


FoR 1 Oc 

10 varieties unused stamps. 
Lake View Stamp Co., 520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 
SPECIA something the other fellow 
can’t find. 50% discount on 


this great collection. Limited Supply. Send for 
them now on approval. 
Mt. Vernon Stamp Co., Dept. L, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Our Stamps are different, get 





Selections of U. S. and Foreign Postage 
Revenues and Cut Squares sent on approval at 
50% discount. I price by Scott’s Catalogue and 
give a square deal. Try me and be convinced. 


BRYANT POLLARD, Proctorsville, Vermont 
100 all different 


FREE stamps from 

all countries, free. Postage 
2e. Mention this paper. Large album, 
l5c. If possible send names 2 col- 
lectors. We buy stamps. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
COINS 
for U 


oS ut WANTED? 
‘ h paid S. Eagle Cents dated 15856. 


25 eac . EB 
$2 tc $500 each paid hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. Send l0c. at once for New Mlustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. Get posted; it may mean your 








for 
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ARE should be used along some 
( lines of stamp buying, because sev- 

eral scouts have sent me inquiries 
about specimens (taken from packets of 
postal” issues) which are the cheapest 
kind of revenue stamps. 

Now as you all know there are people 
who collect and find interest in revenue 
stamps, but there are some issues (no- 
tably those of Cuba’ just before the Span- 
ish War, and of Mexico and Austria) that 
seem to find their way into packets for 
filling. It is always wise to buy packets 
from the people that make a specialty of 
packets. And a blind belief in the value 
of quantity as against quality seems to 
have led several scouts astray. 

I feel more hurt over this because most 
of us have to work to earn our money, 
and it seems hard that such padding 
should be resorted to. : 


As to “On ApprovaL” 

A scout asks me for advice as to the 
disposition of stamps sent him “on ap- 
proval” without his asking for them. This 
is a very important thing. 

If you did not send for the stamps, and 
do not care to purchase, I suggest that 
you ask your parent or Scoutmaster to 
file the letter, marking it with date of re- 
ceipt. When the sender writes asking you 
to report on the package, write a letter 
saying you do not care to purchase, and 
that the stamps will be returned “when 
the sender furnishes the necessary post- 
age.” Have your parent or Scoutmaster 
sign this as witness and don’t do any more 
worrying. If he has sent you anything 
worth the return postage, the dealer will 
send you the needful amount in due course. 
If he does not it is his own lookout. 

This practice is bad and should be 
stopped. Don’t be afraid to do your 
share toward stopping it. 


Wuew You Asx tHe Question 


From the Middle West a young scout 
asks whether I want stamps sent me for 
examination or if a description will do. 

I feel that it is better to write a descrip- 
tion of the stamp you want information 
about. First this will help you to learn 
how to see the details and describe them; 
second, it will teach you to use the proper 
color terms and how to use your catalog, 
and, lastly, it will assure your stamps 
not being lost or mislaid. I cannot always 
answer letters at once, and delay might 
cause you worry. Of course, you can add 
to the readable description by making a 
sketch of the stamp or such parts as need 
be, or which you cannot well describe, but 
be sure to write all inscriptions and state 
color and perforation if possible. 


Wuo’s Your “Hanpsomest Man”? 





“i fortune. C. F. CLARKE & CO., Coin Dealers, 
Roy, N. Y. 


ox 10, 
SPECIAL U. S. LOT 


5 Spanish War Revenues. 
«+ FOR--/|10 U. 8. Envelopes, cut sq., incl, War Dept. 
8 Civil War Revenues. 
10c 6 New York State Reven 
CROWELL STAMP CO., 





ues. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





Dandy Packet Stamps, Big Illustrated List, 
$1.15. Free Coupon. Sample Peelable Hinges, 
Rte., Ete. For name and address 2 active Stamp Col- 
lectors & 2c postage. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 





I see that one of the stamp papers has 
just run a competition on the Siendinee- 
est Man” pictured on a tage stamp. 
The result = George Washington first 
and George V, the present King of En 

land, second. I don’t quite agree wi 

either decision. Of course, it is truly patri- 
otic to give Washington the first place, but 
there are others who should have a chance. 
What you you think of the present Czar 





as an offset to the second choice of George 


© By FRANK 4 Coes < 






V? What of portraits that come on some 
of the stamps of Sweden, Norway, Sara- 
wak, or the Russian series of 1910? What 
of our own 1902 portraits of Madison and 
Jefferson? Perhaps Perry has a chance 
also. Anyhow I feel that the judges must 
have had little competition to look over 
or their decision would have been different. 


A Great “Victrorta” CoLiection 


Since writing the paragraph in the last 
issue on remarkable collections, I have 
seen one which deals with the portraits 
of Queen Victoria only. We do not realize 
it, but her portrait was printed on more 
stamps than any other portrait has been, 
and it was drawn in more ways, by more 
artists (and some that were not), and the 
portraits (or rather pictures, because a 
portrait is supposed to be a true likeness) 
have varied more in likeness to the great- 
est of England’s sovereigns than have the 
likenesses on any series of stamps. Even 
the pictures of George Washington, taken 
from the beginning to the present, have a 
family likeness that is unmistakable. But 
if you will compare say the first Mauri- 
tius, a laureated head of New South Wales, 
a cameo Gambia, an Ionian Islands, a 
Queensland 77, and a “penny black,” you 
will get what I mean. It hardly seems 
possible that all these portraits were meant 


A stamp 
that shows 
Queen Victoria 





for the same woman, and I have only men- 
tioned a few of the many variations of 
the Victoria head. 


War “Covers” Comine In 

I wish I could illustrate the war “cov- 
ers” that are coming to me nowadays. I 
just have one from Russia that has been 
censored, folded and sealed till the weight 
added made the letter over weight and it 
was “postage due 6c.” Others came from 
“Havre (Special)” with Belgian ‘stamps 
on them. This is a little postoffice near 
Havre, which the French have given over 
to the Belgian government, and is about 
the only office using Belgian stamps, if not 
the only one. 

I understand that there are. several 
stamp men living close by who make a 
business of stamping cards and envelopes 
with a whole set of Belgian stamps, thus 
making a cover carrying several stamps 
not needed for postage, and at the same 
time getting these Belgian stamps with 
the French postal cancellation at the spe- 
cial office. 

Every letter from the war zone is “cen- 
sored” and a series of the censor marks 
would be an interesting thing. I have one 
English censor mark numbered “Censor 
668,” so that looks as though there were 
a few men doing nothing but read the 
mail of the soldiers. How many more 
there are doing the same thing in Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria and Turkey I leave 


you to surmise. The Russian cover I 
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Longer Life To Shoes 


ORE & 
rae Son 


Ses) 
Grr wy 








Time and Money Saver 


Oil Paste” Polish 


For aii kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 


aso Russet “Oil Paste” 


Same size box, each 10c, 
Ask Your Dealer for 


fn 


Shoe Polishes 





Thersig al Tree 


There is a a Difference in Polishes 











YOU CAN EARN THIS 


SPAULDING GLOVE 
Regular Price $1.25 
By a few hours work 


This is a man’s size glove, made 


with inside hi 
Price $1.25. leather lined. 


is very popular with high school 
ball players, and we know you'll be the proud- 
est boy in your neighborhood when you own it. 
All you have to do to get this glove is to sell 
12 bottles of EVERSHINE Shoe and Rubber 
Polish at 25 cts. each. ‘“‘Evershine’’ gives a 
brilliant waterproof polish, without any rub- 
bing, to Shoes and Rubbers. It is easy to sell. 
Send us your name and address, Troop Num- 
ber, Scoutmaster’s name and address, and we 
will send the 12 bottles at once. When sold, 
send us the $3.00 and we will send glove by 
return mail. Address: EVERSHINE CO., Room 
313, 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


1000 Mixed for 12 Cents 


This is our regular 25 cent mixture containing about 
200 varieties and is sold only to those applying for our 
approval sheets. 


FAR WEST STAMP CO. 








TACOMA, WASH. 





ATTENTION ! Illustrated Stamp Album, 560 spaces, 250 
= hinges and 100 varieties, 5c. 
WRIGHT, 210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 





a STAMPS. 105, China, &c., stamp Genny and R, 
3,000 bargains 2c. Cata. sts. = world 1 5 
50 per cent. A. Bullard & Co., . Ad, Boston, aes. 








WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 
Like true Scouts, ‘‘are always prepar- 
ed"’ e¥ do their duty. They have 





pee will follow aoe master to y 
part of the Continent. Fine pals to 

take on your hikes or to camps, 
summer or winter. Protect your 
sister, guard your home, herd any 
kind of stock, chase away tramps and 
burglars. Brave aslions—soft heart- 
ed with babies. Hardy—need no art- 
ificial heat in winter--graceful, hand- 
some. Thrive in any climate. A 
pair will raise over three hundred 
dollars worth of pups a year. Ours are healthy, count 

raised, pedigree atock. A apring pup will be big proreies 4 








to haul you over the srow and ice this winter, 
The Istand White Collie Kennels, Dept. G., Oshkosh, Wis. 














speak of, being a registered one, had two 
“censor” stamps on it beside the usual 
cancellation marks, as well as the extra 
ounces of sealing wax. 


“PerroraTION” ExpLAINED 

Just as I am writing this story I have 
a letter from a scout asking for an ex- 
planation of the “perforation” system. 
This is another place where you learn 
something. 

The scale is based on the number of 
holes in 2 centimeters. This is a metric 
unit, as you know, but if you have no 
metric rule, 2 centimeters is approxi- 
mately 51-64 of an inch. After you have 
measured a few you will find it very easy 
to count the holes even if you have no 
perforation gauge. Try it on an old U. S. 
stamp. The most of them are perforated 
12. The current issue is coming perfor- 
ate 10. And, as I said before, it may 
be a good thing to get a copy of the cur- 
rent issue perforated 10, because no one 
knows how long it will be used. I under- 
stand it is not wholly satisfactory. 


Acarn—Rememser Tonos 


Please read the last paragraph of my 
May article over again. I want to im- 
press on your memories the need of tongs. 

If any one thing counts in making a 
collection better, it is clean stamps. And 
clean stamps, fairly mounted, are far bet- 
ter to look at than dirty ones, no matter 
how well mounted. You should use tongs 
for every handling from inspection to final 
mountings. Even in selecting stamps from 
approvals it is better to leave no traces, 
and you can be sure you don’t if you stick 
to your tongs.. Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to handle sheets in this way, but 
blocks of four, pairs and singles should 
never be touched with the fingers, if pos- 
sible to avoid it. 


Stamp Opportunities tn Vacation TIME 


Vacation time will mean chances for 
hikes into the country, time and oppor- 
tunity for _— search among the stores 
and junk shops for old papers. I can 
suggest possible places by the score, and 
you probably can think of more after you 
begin. Old farm houses, the records of 
old firms, the attics of your own homes, 
the papers John the Junkman buys, old 
letters no matter where, old documents, 
old pension papers and patent medicine 
bottles—in fact everything old is a pos- 
sible hiding place for the rare and elusive 
stamp. 

Polite inquiry, the offer of assistance, 
the return of one favor with another—all 
should help you a long way toward suc- 
cess. 

It seems funny to some that I suggest 
a search at this late day, but I can assure 
you that there are lots of places that have 
yet to be searched and lots of stamps 
still waiting for bright eyes to find them. 
The last year has seen a “find” of St. 
Louis stamps in Philadelphia that must 
run into fifty thousand or more dollars. 
Don’t be discouraged if the first try is a 
failure. 

When you get old stamps don’t be in a 
hurry to take them off the envelope or doc- 
ument. If the paper is clean and the 
stamps whole they ~ be worth more on 
the paper than off. vertape many times 
more, If in doubt, ask will tell you 
how to recover and realize on anything 
you may find later on. Do your hunting 
now in the warm days and we'll do the 
mounting in the Fall, 

















Builds Things Z. 


Get this kit of tools for your 
workshop. You can do good 
work with them. They are tools 
to be proud of, for they are work- 
manlike tools beautifully finished, 
the kind used by best carpenters 
and cabinet makers everywhere. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


contain guaranteed Keen Kutter tools 
only. No better tools are to be found 
anywhere. Every Keen Kutter tool in 
the set must be satisfactory or the 
dealer is authorized to refund your 
money. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are $8.50 
to $125, depending upon the assort- 
ment of tools. 


Send for Tool Cabinet Booklet No. G597 and 
Home Furniture Design Booklet No. G976, 


If not at your dealer's, 
write us, 





Simmons 
Louis Toledo 
Sioux . 
Wichita 





Price $8.50 
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OU can save yourself a lot 

of time and worry — and 
probably some money—if you 
decide right now that the 
canoe you buy this season 
wilt be a Mullins. 


P MULLINS CANOES] 


satisfy. Cedar, canvas covered 
—beautiful—speedy — light— 
durable; easily handled. 


Write today for Mullins big, beau- 
tiful Canoe Book and learn where 
you can see a Mullins canoe. 


THE W.H. MULLINS COMPANY 
494 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO 








Save Dealers Profits 


a dealer from 
80 to won nf for your marine 
or outboard motor simply because he 
writes out your — oat sends it to a 
manufacturer 












Write for new book on canoeing—FREE 
Investigate by writing postal now for Kennebec Book. 
Read about our care in designing, selection of mate- 
rials, workmanship, and finish. 

“Kennebec” means greatest beauty, speed, strength, 
Don't miss jntereating new book, Address 
. Sa., _Wat terville, Me. 










lightness. 
| Kennebee Canoe Co., 18 FR 








WANTED 
BOY SCOUTS 


to earn money selling the best fruit jar rings mado, 
All housekeepers use them and are looking for real 
good rings such as we deliver. This is a fine op- 
portunity to add to your fund for the summor 
camp, ete. Write quick for particulars. 


GEM SPECIALTY CO. 

















208 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
j the e. BH 
One” of 
love; softens th. the 
eather so the an 
pam vy yon in jon ——d makes your glove 1 


good and wear four times as ong. Get 
} "ae bottle free from 8 IN 1 OIL COMPANY 
42 ELH. Broadway, New York City. 











“BOY SCOUTS” 





The new song ~ a for Scouts. 
one should wae a , ey 1 an ¥, 
et. stamps). Ola Hood *shiviey” Alry, 











THE HAW HAW CORNER 








The Diary of a Boy Inventor 


More of Jimmy’s Big Ideas 


By GUSTAVE VERBEEK 


May 8—Sometimes an invention comes 
to me like a great shining light and I 
stand amazed as though on the threshold 
world. 


of some new and _ wonderful 
Today one 
came to me 
that was so 
overpowering in 
its bigness that 
I had to get up 





and walk 

around and 

open the win- ~ ar 

dow to take — Sas 
some air. Just So SSS 
think! I will : ; 
some day walk The ex: Bag like a 


on the water! 

Yes, just as easily as though walking on 
land.’ And nobody has ever thought of 
it before. Of course, lots of simple boobs 
have made boats for their feet. I have 
read about them in the papers. But my 
scheme has no boats about it. It’s just 
shoes, with a little revolving attachment. 
Shoes that can’t sink. Propeller-soled 
shoes, for walking on water. The motor 
is carried on the back, like a knapsack. 
Then, you know the flexible shafts the 
dentists use to spin things into a fellow’s 
teeth? Well, one of these goes to the sole 
of each foot, where they spin two pro- 
pellers facing downward. Now imagine 
stepping onto the water with revolving 


propellers facing against the surface. 
Could a fellow sink his feet under if he 
tried? No! 

Whoopee! Isn't it great? 


Won’t the boys have fun playing tag 
on the bay and hurdling over the waves 
that come from a passing steamboat? 





May 5—I have just thought of a good 
one. It is a windmill in a tree top for 
campers to get water up from a lake. 
I'm going to try it and if it isn’t going 
to work, I at least will know the reason 





why. I made a sketch of it and all the 
boys like the idea, for they remember the 
difficulty we had last summer in our 
camp. The ground between us and the 
lake was all boulders and ferns and most 


of our water was spilled before we got it 
to the top. 

I have not yet worked out how the lit- 
tle buckets on the string get tipped over 
when they meet the projecting branch. 

But that is a mere detail. 





May 10—How many inventions nowa- 
days are thingless things! First it began 
with horseless carriages and dhaieions 
bicycles, and now we have wireless euler 
raphy and 
fireless cook- 
ery and seed- 
less oranges 
and _ boneless 
fish and horn- 
less cows and 
smokeless 
powder and 
rustless 
screens, and I 
don’t know 
how many 
other things, including that triumph of 
modern science, the coffeeless coffee. 

The age of jiggerless jiggers is undoubt- 
edly with us, and it struck me that a 
good direction for my inventive endeavors 
would be along this line. But there is a 
limit to the lessness that one can apply to 
things. A_ footless horse, for instance, 
would be absolutely footless and a point- 
less pin would be so doggone pointless that 
nobody would see any point to it at all. 

Using a little judgment, however, there 
are many articles that would be better if 
they had the minus quality attached. Take 
the bugle, as an example. A _ soundless 
bugle. I think there is a discovery that 
would be eagerly welcomed by a waiting 
world—especially mothers and fathers. 

I dearly love to practice the different 
calls, reveille and taps and all the rest, 
and it gives me endless a to send 
the notes rising and falling and echoing 
around the house. But the other people 
of my family don’t seem to feel exactly 
the same way about it. I have tried bury- 
ing the mouth of the thing in cushions, but 
that is too awkward and Cunety, so I have 
made designs which I hope to some day 
put to practical tests. 

My plan is to have a bugle with an in- 
dicator that shows at a glance what note 
has been sounded without that note mak- 
ing even a ghost of a noise. Then a chap 
can practice to his heart’s content in his 
bedroom or anywhere at any hour of the 
day or night, and nobody will have a right 
to kick. If he misses a note the hand on 
the dial will quickly show it, and when he 
gets that hand working with promptness 
and decision he will find that perfection in 
the call has -been reached. 

So watch out for it, people. 

Along with Signor Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy and Burbank’s spineless cac- 
tus, you may yet hear of Jimmy’s trump- 
less trumpet. 





Without even a wee of a 
noise, 
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The Boone Top-Notcher 


(Continued from page 22) 

inet that I have been wanting for a long time 
I am not a Scout but I am a member of 
the Y. M. O. A. I am in the high sevent 
grade at school. 








































I like such books a 
“Laddie,”’ ‘‘Freckles,”’ 
“Tyanhoe,” “Last Day. 
of Pompeii,” ‘Scottish 
Chiefs,” and “Ben 
Hur.” The book that 
I like best of all i 
“Ben Hur.” I neve 
tire of reading stories) 
like “Scouting With 
Daniel Boone. I am 


a member of Travis — 
Park Methodist Sun . , SCOU | S! 
day ‘ ce 2 Ev : ry — - 
Sunday for over fow j . ‘¢ 
years I have been at = G. Washington’s Refined 
Sunday School on time Coffee dissolves instantly 
with Bible and offering. —requires no boiling—no 
The upper pin on my coffee pot—all you need 


coat is one that ha P : 
been given me by the is water—cold right from 





Harold A. Cory. Sunday School for go- ™ the spring or hot from the 
(Third, and Special ing one year. They eer . camp fire. 
Honorable . Mention.) have also given me a Nos 
fine Bible for going , Real coffee, delicious 
two more years, and a gold seal in my Bible P ; flavor. The small can 
for the other year. The lower pin is one that fe _itane . i ak 5 20 5 d 
I won as an Honor Pin in school. pe 3 : makes to -) Cups an 
Although I have never joined the Boy Scouts, ‘a ' Sf —* can be carried in the 
I admire their principles and am trying to live q : re 3 pocket. 
up to their pledge. I placed the Scout calendar ge —— 
and a Scout pennant which I got from National : i ‘ . . . All Food Stores — 
Headquarters on my bedroom wall where I can 4 = ; & ° 30c, 50c, 90e Tins. 
see them daily, , én: G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
Once more I wish to thank you for the Hon- 7. 4 co. 
orable Mention and the prize, and shall count . 79B Wall Street New York 


the winning of these as one of the most helpful 

as well as enjoyable efforts of my life. 

Wishing you and Boys’ LIFE every success, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

Haroup A. Oory. 


From letters received from other boys 
we have taken these extracts: 


Rospert T. PouLarp, Ohio: Your very wel- It Y R BATTLES! 
come check and letter announcing that had 
won third prize in your contest arrived this 
Play the great 
tr war 
game 


morning. ‘o say I was happy is putting it 
You’ve guessed it! Strategy !! 


very mildly. The work on the essay was pleas- 
ant and profitable. Mr. Tomlinson has always 
been one of my favorite authors, and his “Scout- 
ing with Daniel Boone’ was above the average, 
I onege ed each instalment of it better than the 
last. he check will be placed with my college 
fund. My ambition is to enter Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where I have a brother, : 
Use your wits to defeat your op- 
ponent on land and sea. You will be 
planning and fighting a real cam- 
paign. 
Intensely exciting. 
Take a game on your vacation for 
that rainy day. 
shows that it pays to stick. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Davip Prrerson, Michigan: I received your 


CuHAgtes M. Srorz, Pennsylvania (Fifth 
Prize): I was sick in the hospital when I wrote 

the essay, and maybe that helped me, as I had 

more time to think it over. I read Boys’ Lirz 

all the time and think that you have a more 

wide-awake, useful magazine for boys than any 

I know of. 

check for Fourth Prize and I take ms oppor: Descriptive Circular sent 

tunity of thanking you for it. Even T had FREE on Request STRAT GAME Cco., Inc., 450 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
received no place in the prize awards, mi nM 
events of the great Scout's life and the better 
knowledge gained of him and his duties would 
have been enough compensation. The great 
number who read and received no prize have 


WituraM Z, Porter, Pennsylvania (Fifth 
tiem will outbatance tay-momentary aimppoine |1 CAMPING CHEST FOR BOY SCOUTS 











Prize): It never rains but it pours. Yester- 
day I also captured a prise—second prize, $3.00 
—for a letter on “Should Men Remain Seated 
in Street Cars While Women Stand?” in a 
Philadelphia paper. Though I have entered 
about five of the Boys’ Lirz contests, this is 
the first in which I have won a prize, which 


























ment they may have. hey will ae re 
some idea of what constitutes a great life, an Better than a Lyne cheaper, greater c: ‘ Excellen 
they must have received some inspiration and capacity for tent as large as 12 x 14 feet. Boe gS ugh wood Oo een a See, eee 





pe from the study of him. In this respect, it dovetailed frame, reinforced at corners by specially designed steel metals. Solid %” cover. Inside measure- 
> tapessitie to estimate the good of this con- pat, oe x etl x 15%”. Furnished with hasp for lock. 
test. Its influence will be far-reaching. Can ty 
Aveust T. Unrua, Jr., Colorado (Fourth as a tablo oF peat, 


Prise): My essay was not written with the SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


thought of success or money in mind, but rather 


same eo _ In camp can used 
eight, 40 


to express my thoughts and appreciation of the csnsstaily tow betes te Introduce this’ splendid” andé useful ‘chest 
story. Being related to the great pioneer, Dan- Price, set up ready for use....... $2.10 f. 0. b. Watertown, Wis. 
iel Boone, although not a direct descendant, I Price, K. D. (saving 2/3 ft freight) .. 1.85 £, 0. b. Watertown, Wis. 
deemed it my duty to write on the subject which Make up a club order, get these chests in the knock down and 
teaches several lessons to the applying youth. save considerable in expense and freight. 


The thrilling story pleased the Boy Scouts of G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, SOLE MFRS., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Walsenburg, and many friendly discussions were . 
held on the subject. 

Gorvon B. AmBuerR, N. O. (Fourth Prize): 
I did not expect to win even ay mere Men. nell teins: tae “Sinan, et ike 
tion, but felt that the strengt erive Tom " ° 5 » 
having tried would be compensation enough. Rooters our... © » 3 mye 

CHRISTOPHER TENLEY, D. ©. (Third Prize): foe beckiét ef ditections far imahtn G 
I am in receipt of your check for $10.00. game at, shome and rules for pl 
Please accept my sincere thanks. I intend to Satis. guaranteed. R. J. Hamil. 
invest it in books.for my growing library. ton, Whittier: 














Bors, _Genuine Remington Type- 








Dent. B. 
125th St., New York City. 
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Just what you’ve been 
waiting for! 


THE AUTO - WHEEL 


Trek Wagon for Boy Scouts 


Designed especially for scout troops. Meets every 
requirement of hiking or camping trips. 


DON’T BREAK YOUR BACKS 
carrying packsacks and blankets. The Auto- 
Wheel Trek Wagon will carry full camping equip- 
ment for the whole troop-—tents, kits, rations— 
everything. Solves the transportation problem. 

READ THESE SPECIFICATIONS! 

Tall board is raised or lowered with adjustable 
chain. Tongue and top are both removable. 
Strongly braced at all points—handsome ash and 
maple body is finished wear and weather proof. 

Has standard AUTO-WHEEL construction— 
real roller bearings, real auto type wheels. Bes- 
semer steel axles with trim, dustproof hub caps, 
oval spokes and solid steel tires. Absolutely the 
easiest wagon to pull with a load—and it has 
more speed than can be used except for play. 

Write fe full description and 
stating whether canvas top is to 
cluded. Don’t lag—the 
camping season is here and 
you need this wagon to 
save you work, 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


In Canada—Preston, Ont. 





rices, 
ec tm 

























MINNE-WAWA SUMMER, CAMP 
“ For Boys and Young Men 
Located at Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Provincial 
Park, in the heart of Ontario Highlands, Unsur- 
passed for fishing, canoeing, observation of naturo, 
and wild animal photography. Just the camp you 
have looking for. Wholesome moral atmosphere. 
Highest references. Reasotiable terms. Write for 
Booklet N. W. L. WISE, Ph. B., Bordentown, N. J. 
















Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 


Say, Boys! Have you made up your mind what 
you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, a pro- 
fession, or something in the mercantile line? How 
would you like to become a Watchmaker and also 
take up Jewelry work and Engraving? It is a nice, 
clean siness and a trade that pays good salaries. 

Address HOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, Brad- 














ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for 
full particulars. 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY ‘.20%,:2¢ 
Young Men 


Collegiate, scientific, business courses. Strong athletic 
teams. Graduates excel in scholarship and athletics at 
college. Terms $255. Ask your parent or guardian to 
send for catalogue. Address 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 


CHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. 8. 
Expert f 





dy ree. Want for girls or boys?. Main- 
tained for all schools. American Schools’ Association. 
Write, 1050 Times Building, New York, or 1550 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 





For other summer camp advertise- 








ments, see page 33. 





How to Make a Camp Fic 


By P. S, RIDSDALE 


Executive Secretary, American Forestry Association 


HERE are almost as many ways to 

start a o— fire as there are 

campers, so the American Forestry 
Association, of Washington, D. C., in- 
forms the Boy Scouts. 

Many prefer what is known as_ the 
“tepee” or “wigwam” style, in which a 
pyramid is built with fine twigs on which 
are placed others that are progressively 
larger until they are full size. Others 
use on either side of a fire-place two 
green sticks as supports, and “lay” the 
fire as with andirons. 

But whatever the method of starting, 
there is only one way that is safe, as 
far as prevention of forest fires is con- 
cerned. Such a safe fire is never built 
against a fallen log or near a tree. The 
ground is carefully cleared of inflammable 
duff and rubbish. The picture presented 
herewith shows the right kind of a place 
for a camp fire in the woods. The large 
flat rocks at the sides will support coffee 

ts or cooking utensils; and the built-up 
Back will serve to reflect heat if the fire 
is built for warmth or good cheer. 

This fireplace puts such definite limits 
on the blaze that when the time comes for 

uitting the camp a little water and some 
Shovelfuls of soil will effectually extin- 
guish the blaze and prevent the spread of 
fire to the woods. 

A fireplace of this type can be more 
elaborate and pretentious, of course, but 








its essential features of safety and con- 
venience can not be much improved. 

Such a fireplace is available for ‘use 
from one camping party to another. Be- 
fore being used, however, all the accu- 
mulated debris should be carefully cleared 
away. 

Stones are in no way essential. In the 
Florida National Forest, for example, 
where the soil is a fine sand, one camper 
asserted that the largest stone he found 
was in a can of baked beans. In such 
a place a hole scraped in the sand, with 
the pine needles and debris raked away, 
makes an adequate and safe fireplace. 
Similar conditions elsewhere can be satis- 
factorily met by making a hollow in the 
earth; then when the fire is left it can 
be effectually extinguished by heaping 
upon it the earth removed from the exca- 
vation. 





The Ghost Hunters 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing beneath their steps. Ed was fumbling 
around the knob. 

“Tt ain't locked,” said Bill. “I looked 
the other day—the bolts and hinges ail 
rusted off long ago.” 

“It might fall down,” returned Ed. 
“Ain’t there another way out? I’m goin’ 
to try here.” t 

He turned aside into a large room, 
planned for the grand parlor of the house, 
and the others followed. 

“Try the windows,” whispered Bill. 

“g-s-ssh! What’s that?” hissed Ed 
sharply. There seemed to rise from be- 
neath their feet a soft muffled beating, 
and through the open cracks between the 
great stones of the hearth a dim, wavering 
red radiance shot up into the room. 
There was the same tainted air as in the 
place where Spots had been overcome. 

They threw themselves flat on the dusty 
boards and scarcely breathed for what 
seemed an endless time. Then Ed, who 
was near the hearth, slowly dragged him- 
self a few feet forward, looked down 
through the cracks, and came sliding 
back, pulling the others toward the hall. 
In a moment they were outside the room. 

“What'd you see?” demanded Spots and 
Bill eagerly. 

“Two men—down the cellar!” Ed was 
wildly excited; “Got a little forge an’ a 


fire—melting and beating up silver— 
they’re—” 

“—Harrison’s burglars!” Bill broke in. 
‘ “We'll never get through that 
room now—they’ll sure hear us,” he con- 
tinued. “We'll have to try the door again. 
Come on.” 


HE heavy oak door had swelled and 

was wedged in its frame. Its bolts and 
hinges were gone, as Bill had noticed it. 
It was just possible that they could force 
it open wide enough to slip through, and 
yet keep it from falling. They set to 
work quickly and quietly. 

“*Most enough!” gasped Ed, out of 
breath, pushing away at the gap, which 
was just too narrow. “All together now!” 

The three threw themselves as one 
against the door, and—Crash! The rotten 
sill gave way, and the massive door thun- 
dered down with a noise like an explo- 
= which reverberated down the long 
all. 

They stood breathless and frightened 
for a moment and then began to think 
quickly. As yet, all was quiet. 

“They know we're here. Let’s run for 
the canoe!” cried Ed desperately. 

“Never make it. They'd get out and 
catch us,” returned the level-headed Bill. 
Spots danced with thrills and fright. Sud- 
denly Bill almost yelled: 
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The Summer Camp 
Has 
Solved the Problem 


From ‘The Outlook” 


so aaT is the best place for the 
boy or girl during the summer 
vacation is a question which confronts 
the parent every season. The strenu- 
ous activities. of the school term de- 
mand a certain amount of rest and re- 
laxation, but idleness on the other 
hand, is not to be encouraged. The 
life at fashionable resorts, at hotels, 
the country home, or the seashore cot- 
tage is not desirable; it provides no 
adequate recreation for a child, Separ- 
ated from his school friends, he loafs 
about aimlessly or becomes restless, 
and, unguided, seeks forms of amuse- 
ment which may prove worse than Iidle- 
ness. 

“The summer camp has successfully 
solved the problem by offering a place 
where rest and supervised activity are 
wisely combined. Life in the open is 
wholesome and invigorating, the pleas- 
ant companionship and _ well-directed 
physical exercise keep the child health- 
lly occupied from morning to night, 
so that at the end of the summer he 
returns home rosy-cheeked and eager 
to resume the school work.” 


Summer Schools 
A wonderful training in wood- 
and camp-craft under Dan 
Beard himself—that is what 
you will get this summer if you 
attend the Culver Woodcraft 
School, open to boys as young 
J as 12. A little study to make 
you the more anxious for fun ; 
. fine lake for swimming. The 

Naval and Cavalry Schools take 
boys 14 and over. Ask your 
father to send for whichever 




















































catalog interests you. Address 
Su ntendent’s Aide 
CULVER SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Culver, iad (On Lake Maxinkuck:e 

















Camp 
Algonquin 


Asquam Lake, New Hampshire 
The Oldest Boys’ Camp in Existence 


Scout work under 
Scoutmaster. 

Tutoring. 

Ages from 8 up. 

Special dormitory for 
young boys in charge 
of a trained nurse. 

Thirtieth season. 


High moral standard. a 
Courteous manners. 
Constant supervision. 
Good associations. 
Active outdoor life. 
Physical training. 
Nature study. 
Address 

EDWIN DE MERITTE 


Principal De Meritte School 
815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


























Summer Camp f pli Camp pense, 
m the shore of Lake Mascoma, N. H., 
the Summer Camp of the Rockland Military 
Academy. It affords sports and oc- 
cupations loves; Fishing, 
swimming, forest rambles and 
mountain climbs, "all under careful supervi- 
sion and semi- -military discipline, with sad 
hours’ study or reading per week. 

camp buildings, and cue tents accommo. 
dating two cadets each. Elghth 

will open June 25. For books of Poth 
camp and academy 

Col, Elmer E. French, H. M., Enfield, N. H. 















“I’ve got it! The cellar door! Only 
way out for them, an’ we can lock ’em in! 
Spots, you go to camp for help, quick!” 
And Ed and Bill dashed around the house, 
while the tenderfoot ran for the canoe. 

One side of the heavy cellar door was 
open. As they rushed around the corner 
at top speed they heard heavy steps beat- 
ing along the cellar floor. Ed seized the 
open door, raised it, and slammed it down, 
throwing himself upon it with all his hun- 
dred and thirty pounds of bone and 
muscle, 

There was a muffled curse from the 
cellar, and in a moment Ed, lying prone 
across the door, felt himself lifted bodily 
from below. 

“Quick, Bill, the lock!” he cried. Bill 
was flashing his light frantically around, 
and at last found the lock. Throwing him- 
self down beside Ed, their combined 
weight crushed down the strong and des- 
perate men below—just low enough for 
Bill to snap the fastening. 

The boys thought they had a breathing 
spell. 

“That'll hold ’em,” said Bill anxiously, 
flinging the sweat from his face. “Wish 
Spots would hurry!” 

Ed walked a little way toward the place 
where they had left the canoe and stood 
straining his eyes and ears. The prisoners 
had thrown off all pretence of conceal- 
ment. They were cursing and yelling, 
throwing themselves against the door and 
battering it with their fists, but suddenly 
they were quiet. 

“Here quick, Ed!” called Bill, who was 
listening at the door. “They’ve gone away. 
They’re up to something sure. I guess 
they’re looking for another way out.” 


The boys listened for some minutes. 
This was worse than the racket and curs- 
ing, for now they did not know what 
would happen, and were in terror for fear 
the burglars would find a way of escape. 
While Bill stood guard over the door, 
Ed ran again down toward the shore. 
There was no sign or sound of Spots. He 
ran back. “Don’t hear a thing, and can’t 
see,” he said nervously. “Gee, but I wish 
Spots would come back!” 


“Here quick, Ed! They’re coming!” 
exclaimed Bill. Ed bent over the door. 
The heavy hurrying steps came closer. 
They could even hear a hoarse whisper, 
“Let ’er go!” and instantly the door shiv- 
ered under a powerful stroke. 

“They’ve got an ax!” cried Bill. The 
boys stood staring at each other in wide- 


eyed terror. 

Sige had run his heart out by the time 
he got to the beach, and was barely 

able to launch the canoe, but he got started 

in some fashion, and as he got his second 

wind paddled away with all his might. 


His heart was heavy—his errand hope- 
less. He listened, fearing that any mo- 
ment he would hear his comrades cry for 
help, but all around him was only black- 
ness and silence. Still paddling desper- 
ately, he rounded the point. What he saw 
made him put his whole strength into one 
cry. ' Strung out before him were all the 
camp boats and canoes, tearing through 
the water, filled with scouts and officers, 
lanterns dancing, and oars creaking as the 
scouts bent to them with all their strength. 

“Help! Help!” yelled Spots again and 
again, and collapsed just as the Director's 
canoe shot alongside. Willing hands 
pulled him in and as he lay in the bottom, 


SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP TIMAGAMI 





Separate 
accom- 
modations 
for adult 
friends. 
Prospectus 


upon 
cation to 





Kingsbridg en ne. ee 


Bronx = Boreas. 
to A. L. Cochrane, Upper Canada College, oronto, ey 








: For Bo On Lake 
amp Indianola Mendota, Wisconsin. 
Beautiful Location. Unquestionably one 

of the best best and 

most reasonable camps in the country. We 
guarantee everything at - camp to be as repre- 
sented in the catalog. We give boys a very pleas- 
ant and most profitable vacation—the kind 





want, and the kind their parents a | them to 
have. Free booklet. Address , F. G. Mueller, 
Dir., Madison, AL we ° 1515 Masonic 
Temple... Tel. Centra 











CAMP OXFORD *%, ides! Summer 


Oxford, Maine. Seven miles from Poland Springs. 
Land and water sports of every kind. Public Opin- 


ion Club. Mountain climbing. p-sea fishing. 
Tutoring, if desired. Library and Reading Room. 
Athletic prizes. - on Syd Pp a 


At summer vaca- 
tion full of delight at instruction. ‘I recom- 
mend Camp Oxford without reserve as a healthful, 
happy, helpful summer place for ie wd 
E. Hughes. Booklet. Address A. F. Caldwell, A 

Castle, Indiana. 


CAMP WYONEE for BOYS 


are oe pl HARRISON, MAINE, 

-  X — ae mp in Maine. V Very com- 
ora! ‘aipenens for all sports. Just the 
ife bors like. Seout Commissioner on the 
camp staff. Exactly 75% of the —— of 
1913 came ast summer. onee boys 
won 47 prizes, including ten oo 
in 1914. Send for elaborate book of 


it 
parents. Barly enrollment n 
Dr. Frederic A. a A ony 400 Manhattan Ave., N.Y. Clty. 























CAMP RUSHING WATERS Circus 


Facing Double Top Mts. Open June Ist to Sept. 

15th. For ng and young men. Wall tents, 
soe Re floors, army cots, also large Adminis- 
tration Bldg. with ail improvements. Mountain 
climbing, fishing, swimming, baseball, tennis. 
All or part of season. Address R. L. Marsans, 


SHANDAKEN, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 























SUMMER CAMP, New Bloomfield Academy 


Caines sports of all kinds, under care of resi- 
dent master. Instruction if meguirey, Health- 
ful outdoor life among the hills of .Sherman’s 
Valley. Every boy taught to swim. 


Eight weeks from July ‘5 to Aug. 30, $60; no 
extras. < full information or enrollment, ad- 
dress D Willard, Headmaster, Box M, ‘New 
Bloomfield "Academy, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





























KYLE FO 

Catskill Mountains, Near Rip Van 
Winkle’s Roc Model bungalows—no damp 
tents. All land and water sports. Rifle 
range; bowlin alley. Amusement hall, 
iano and_ billiards. Illustrated booklet. 





<yle School for Boys 

Dr Paut Kyte, Principal since 1890. 
Box 511, trom New -Hudson, Y. 
(22 miles from New York City.) 

















CAMP KINAPIK—1ake Kez, 





Unique combination by mane woods, lakes and White 
Mountains. bo gh nes pgs mountain climb- 
ing. Boys—8 to ron FO . E. H. Arnold, 
Yale Unhoonia. dorsed by Ernest 

Seton. Address Pie c. great Director, Bridgeport, Gone, 
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You can. coast 
down hill or ride in 
crowded streets safe- 
ly because your 
wheel is under your 
personal and instant 
control if it is 
equipped with a 


<Grein; Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


And you won't tire out yourself 
by the necessity for constant pedal- 
ling because you can release the 
pedals by a slight pressure of your 
feet, sit back and let momentum 
carry you along. 

Get a Corbin Brake for your old 
wheel. Specify it for the new. 


Write for catalog. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


The American Hardware Corporation, 
Successor, 
New Britain, Cona. 





the Director, never pausing in his easy and 
powerful stroke, questioned him and got 
the whole story. “—’an they can’t hold 
out much longer,” Spots finished. 

“The guard missed the canoe, and at 
once we all started out,” was the Direc- 
tor’s only comment. 


Before his canoe touched, he leaped out, 
Scoutmasters and boys swarming after 
him. With an old campaigner’s fore- 
sight, he had brought the two camp cooks, 
ex-United States cavalry, two-fisted, rough 
and ready Irishmen, and between Mahoney 
and Hogan he sprinted for the house, all 
the others trailing behind. 


Flashing their lights before them, these 
three dashed around the house. They 
found one small khaki-clad figure tugging 
manfully at a heavy beam, dragging it 
toward the cellar door. Ed, with the 
strength of desperation, tears streaking 
his dirty face, was stretched across the 
door holding on, and shaking with the 
blows that crashed on it from below. The 
imprisoned burglars had broken their ax 
in their mad assaults, and were battering 
away, using a heavy scantling as a ram. 
Just as the rescuers arrived, with a splin- 
tering crash the end of the ram shot 
through the door within a few inches of 
Ed’s head. 

The Director sprang forward and tore 
him bodily from his dangerous post. 














free trial on this finest of bi al, freight prepa 
by geleuatraret - 


TODAY ork ’ 
TODAY * for our wing 
. i oe tig of breyelee for 


at 
Fy for like like aval ae Sxclovedia of bi of bicycle, 
hy s. coAsT 








t to $8 

once, ai 4 
Rio 3 AGENTS wanted in each town to Lg and 
exhibit a sample 1915 ee a eaner furnished 

to learn what we oo 


st So sts You No 

pow we can oo it, "Tins will be cotontohed 
convinced. ooiey * or Ape hE 
pany AF new special offers. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.C-17, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 
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RAN 
Phasina woll wong" 
Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe. 


Designed and Furnished by 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Makers of the alit Anchor Brand Tools 


Hammers First - ao 














Hatchets 

FLAG OUTFITS FOR SCOUTS 
Consisting of American Flag 2!/2 x 4 feet. 

cotton bunting 13 stripes and 48 stars. 
Guaranteed fast colors with brass jointed mahogany 
color flag staff, 5 ft. long with gilded spear and 
metal cap. es arog se, price only $1.00. 
Parcel Post Paid y address in the United 
States. Daniel O'Nelil, 7 Heary St., Everett, Mass. 











Hardly had he done this when the door 
flew from its fastenings and the head and 
shoulders of a man appeared. 
and frowzy head it was.. The face was 
covered with soot, dust and blood. The 
man stared about him with angry eyes, 








but seemed taken aback at the men with 
lanterns. 

“We are three men—not boys,” said the 
Director quietly, “and I think you had 
better—” 

“What!” roared the burglar; and he 
rushed for the Director, brandishing the 
broken ax helve over his head. Mahoney 
stepped quickly out of the shadow, and 
planted his big hairy fist behind the ruf- 
fian’s jaw. It became a camp tradition 
that this classic blow lifted him six inches 
off the ground. Certain it is that he 
dropped in a heap, and Mahoney promptly 
sat on him, remarking calmly, “An’ thot’s 
all right.” 

“You blow me ‘Assembly,’” said the 
unruffled Director to Crazy Horse, “and 
we go back to camp and to bed at once.” 

“But—but—Chief!” stuttered Ed ex- 
citedly, “there’s another man in there— 
there were two!” 

“Dinnis, ye go git ’em,” said Mahoney 
from his seat on his prostrate captive, to 
Hogan, before any one else could speak. 
Hogan, perfectly willing, stepped forward. 
“Git him I will, Chief, if yez give th’ 
wur-rd, though he’s as big as Terenee 
here, an’ twict as ugly.” 

“No, you wait,” said the Director. And 
before any one could stop him, he walked 
steadily down the cellar steps. 


E’LL be shot! He'll be killed!” 
shrieked Ed, hopping wildly about. 
“Mahoney, Hogan, stop him! Go with 
him!” 
Their army training had left its mark 
on both the Irishmen. 
“He said shtay here,” replied Hogan. 
“He kin take care of ’imself, eh, Terence?” 
And Mahoney nodded his red head. 


A huge - 


There was a long and silent wait. No 
one knew what to do; the boys were afraid 
to go into the cellar. They listened at 
the door., There was not a sound. At 
last the Director reappeared, dragging be- 
hind him a half conscious form—the other 
burglar. 


“Charcoal gas,” he said briefly. “They 
had a pipe from a forge to .a room at the 
back, but they broke it, and the cellar 
is full of gas. This man is overcome. 
Their watch dog is’ dead.” 


The Director was moved to make a 
speech. He seldom did this, but the speech 
was, as always, short and unforgetable. 
He placed the three in front of him; and 
all the others were grouped around. He 
said: 

“We have come well out of this busi- 
ness. I commend—” (this was the sword- 
stroke on the shoulder of the new-made 
knight) “I commend the scout who, 
through faithfulness to his duty, discov- 
ered that the canoe was gone. I am 
obliged to Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Hogan. 
A man does not need to be commended. 
These three here have shown bravery— 
American grit. I commend them. (With 
these words Spots joined the honorable 
company of scouts of unquestioned cour- 
age.) These same three left camp at 
night without permission.” For three days 
they will not leave camp nor swim, and 
for those three days they will supply all 
our wood and water, and do kitchen work. 
Now, back to camp.” 


Perhaps the Director had read Victor 
Hugo’s “Ninety Three.’ Who knows? 


Your Baseball Arm 


F the arm feels fresh and strong and is 
i without pain or heaviness, stay away 
from the “rubber,” writes W. J. Clarke, 
head coach of the Princeton University 
baseball team and F. T. Dawson, athletic 
coach at Union College, in their new book 
entitled “Baseball.” (Scribners.) 

It is a bad thing to get into the habit of 
having the arm rubbed constantly. (Some 
masseurs rub the life all out of the arm.) 
Continued application of liniments to the 
arm produces what is known as the “medi- 
cine arm”’—that is, one which depends 
upon the stimulating effects of the “rub”; 
in this case the muscles lose their natural 
life and demand artificial vigor. Need- 
less to say, such arms soon become flabby 
and useless as pitching organs. 


The tired, overworked, or strained arm 
needs—first of all—rest! There are 
numerous remedies for sore arms—every 
trainer has a different one. They are all 
surface effects; no liniment reaches the 
sore spot—yet any counter-irritant will 
help to draw the soreness out. A liberal 
application of hot towels is as good as any- 
thing. If the arm feels heavy and “dead,” 
especially if there is pain, rest it for a 
few days—don’t throw at all; for in doing 
so you are likely to ruin it. 


After four or five days of rest, begin to 
throw gradually; and if there is no pain, 
and the arm has regained its vigor, then 
work carefully to prepare yourself to 
pitch. 

It is well, however, during this rest, not 
to remain absolutely idle—the exercise 
gained in chasing balls is conducive to 
keeping in good physical condition, being 
careful not to strain arm while re- 
turning the balls. 
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My Hike to Loon Pond 


“but I can jump it all right.” And jump I 

did. Then, ker-flop. I'd stepped on a 
loose stone and the next thing I knew I was 
down in the bottom of the dry old ditch with 
my ankle tw isted unde or me. 

“Well,” said I, “Bud Maston, you're lucky 
that there isn’t any water in this ditch,” and 
then a tw inge of pain shot through my ankle. 

“Jiminy Crickets,” I gasped, “I’ve sprained 
my ankle and maybe it doesn’t hurt. Now 
I’m in a fine fix. Can't finish my hike and— 
um-m-m-m, gee !—where am I going to get any 
hot or cold water to bandage it with?—ugh, 
but it hurts—and it’s swelling by the minute. 
I sure am the original hard-luck scout all right. 
Now what 

“Hello, scout!’’ called some one near by, and 
I saw two scouts standing up on the bank. 
From the uniforms they wore I thought they 
were city scouts with rich daddies. 

“Hurt yourse If?” shouted one of ’em. 

“Nope,” said I, looking sort of ugly, I guess; 

‘*T just tumble down in gullies every morning to 
see how hard I can fall without 
breaking my neck.” 

“Aw, quit | your joshin’,” said the 
first scout; “you've sprained your 
ankle; I can see that from here.’ 
Then, turning to the other scout, 
“Come on, Dug, here’s some first- 
aid work for us.” And they both 
climbed down to look me over. I 
knew they were first-class scouts be- 
cause I saw their badges—one of 
them had three merit edges. 

“Bad sprain,” said one after a 
minute. “Dug, go down to that 
brook we just crossed and get a hat 
full of water. Then come back and 
we'll bandage him up.” 

And while the other scout went for the 
water the first scout (his name was Joe 
Chambers) took out his jackknife and cut 
my shoe lace. And, say, that was the 
dandiest jackknife I ever saw. When he 
got the shoe off, my foot puffed up like a 
balloon. Joe soaked his handkerchief and 
bandaged up my ankle, and, gee! maybe 
that water didn’t feel good. The scouts 
took turns putting cold bandages on 
my foot, and after a time the swelling 
went down a little and the skin all turned blue. 

All the time they were working they kept 
asking me questions, until I finally told them I 
was a second-class scout of the Tiger Patrol 
Troop No. 1 of Cordele, and that I was out on 
the fourth test for first-class scout, which is to 
make a round trip of fourteen miles on foot and 
give a good account of the trip. 

“Well,” said Joe, “you're just about seven 
miles from Cordele now, but our camp is only 
over the hill here on Loon Pond. We're mem- 
bers of Troop No. 2 of Warrington, just three 
miles down the valley. I guess the best thing 
we can do for you is to lug you over to camp 
and then take you into Warrington on our trek 
cart. Come on, Dug, let’s make a coat stretcher 
for him.” 

It was a rough trip over that hill, but my foot 
felt better and I had some things to occupy my 
mind. I thought at first that those scouts were 
city boys with rich daddies, but they said they 
were from Warrington, which is a town not 
much bigger than Cordele. You see they had 
uniforms, and fine jackknives and scout axes 
at their belts and they looked mighty nifty. 
The boys in our troo didn’ ’t have those things. 
Gee! All I had that looked like a scout was my 
felt hat and leggings. 


FE IS a pretty good-sized gully,” 





said I, 


“Geel You 
Mean to Say This 
is Your Headquarters ?”’ 


By SCOUT BUD MASTON 


** You fellows must have mighty rich fathers,” 
said I finally. 

“Rich?” replied Joe, surprised. “My dad 
isn’t rich. Why?” 

“Huh, I sone? t any dad,” added Dug. 

“Well,” said I, “where did you get these fine 
outfits, the uniforms, the hatchets, and that 
dandy jackknife of yours?” 

“Why, we earned ’em,” said Joe. Then be- 
fore I could ask how, he shouted, “Hi, ho! 
Ted, Jack, come here. We have a scout who 
has sprained his ankle,” and next thing there 
were two more scouts helping to lug me down 0; 
the hill to camp. 

When I got into their camp I felt for sure 
that Dug and Joe had been fibbing, for that was 
the bulliest camp I ever saw—a sure enough 
wall tent, and al sorts of fine camping stuff. 
There were duffle bags hanging on the trees, 
fine fishing rods standing around, a canoe over 
in the pond, and every scout had the finest kind 
of equipment. 

“*Look here,”’ said I, a little sore; “you fel- 
lows say you haven't rich fathers, or anyone to 



















help you out. Where did you get all of this fine 
emer, I suppose you earned that, too, 
didn’ ty 

“Yep, sure we did,” replied Joe with a smile. 

“Don’t try to string me,” I said. “ Why that 
would cost heaps of money and ——” 

“Well, all these things are prizes that The 
Curtis Publishing Company has given us for 
selling Tae Saturpay Eventne Post, Tue 
Laptes’ Home Journat and Tue Country 
GENTLEMAN. You see we—here, I'll get you a 
little book that will tell you all about it,” said 
Joe, and he dodged inside of the tent and 
brought out a green-covered book called “The 
Book of Prizes,” with a lot of little men on the 
cover. 

That little book sure was interesting. It had 
the dandiest lot of things in it you ever saw, 
even motorcycles. I was so busy with it that I 
didn’t even help Dug and Joe fix my ankle. 
Guess I'd forgotten all about the hurt, because 
<—"" had gone down a lot. Finally Joe 
sai 

“Look here, Bud, we’ve done all we can for 
that foot of yours. Now we'd better trek you 
to headquarters and ask Doctor Watson if he 
won’t take you over to Cordele. He’ll look at 
your foot, too, I guess.” 


“Allright,” Ireplied. “I’m willing. But, say, 
may I have this book to take along with me?” 

“Sure,” says Joe, and a few minutes later 
they fixed me all fine and dandy in their trek 
cart and three of them hauled me all the way to 
Warrington. And then, by Jove! if those 
scouts didn’t stop in front of the slickest little 
building you ever saw, all painted up and look- 
ing like one of those fine little bungalows that 
the city fellows with money build for summer 
camps down by the lake. An’ when they took 
me inside it just tickled me to death. It had an 

open fireplace and was all fixed up fine. 

“Gee!” said I. “You don’t mean to say this 
is your headquarters?” 

_ Sure it is; we earned it too. It ——” 

‘Look here,” I answered, good and mad now, 
“you can’t string me any more because there 
aren’t any buildings offered in this book and 
besides—why, this place is worth a lot of money. 
I wish our troop had one. We've been wanting 
a club house ever so long, but 

“Well,” said Joe, “you fellows over in Cor- 
dele are dead slow. You can earn all these 
pa and a headquarters building, too, 

ou only get busy for The Curtis Pub- 
lishing veoagpye of Philadelphia. Here, 
this copy of the May Boys’ Life will 
tell you all about how to get a head- 
pp re “ your troop. Look at the ad 
on 

I Ieoed, ‘and there sure enough was.a 
picture of the building. 

“Gee,” said I, “I’m going | to answer 
that ad right away, and ——’ 

“Oh, no, that won’t do you any good,” 
said Joe. “The ad says.to have your 
Scout-master write to The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. You tell your Scout- 
master all about it. And say, you ought 
to subscribe for gt Life yourself, 

troop has found in it enough 
chances to earn money to pay for 
a dozen subscriptions.” 

Just thena tall mancamein. He 
was Dr. Watson, the Scout-master. 
He looked at my ankle and praised 
the scouts about their bandages ' 
and things and said the hurt would 
be well in no time. Then he said 
he would be glad to take me back 
to Cordele in his auto. 

On the way back I spoke to Dr. Watson 
about the headquarters building that the Curtis 
people offered and he said he would talk to our 
Scout-master, Mr. Dawson. Before he took me 
home he stopped his automobile in front of 
Mr. Dawson’s store and showed Mr. Dawson 
the ad. 

Mr. Dawson was surely tickled too. He said 
it was just what our Troop needed and he wrote 
to the Curtis Company to learn all about the 
offer. And we fellows are going to work to get a 
Club House and a tent too and some of the 
other things in the Book of Prizes. 

After I got home I began to wonder whether 
there aren’t a lot of other fellows whose Scout- 
masters don’t know about these corking Curtis 
offers. And when Mr. Dawson came in the 
other night to see how my ankle was coming 
along I spoke to him about it. 

“Bud, I think you're right,” he said. He 
stopped to think a minute and then went on: 
“Say, why don’t you write a letter or story, 
telling how we heard about the Curtis Club 





cause I sprained my ankle jumpi 
and what The Curtis Pui i oe of 
Philadelphia, will do for any Scout Troop. 


Thies page is hereby designated as an advertisement in compliance with the law. 
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BOYS! 
The RECORD | 
Book of Flights 


VERY boy who owns 
E an “IDEAL” AERO- 

PLANE can have his 
name and the records of 
his flights published in 
the RECORD BOOK of 
FLIGHTS by using the 
Record Card packed with each “IDEAL” 
FLYER. This book will be distributed all 
over the country. Portraits of ten boys, 


Names in 


















making the best flights will also be 
can be put together in 
This flyer has new patented spring plane 


published. 
tet RACER 
Three-Foot 
a few minutes and will 
fasteners, a patented-friction winder and 


D 
fly 500 feet or more $2.5 
is practically unbreakable. 













THIS AD. IS WORTH 25c. 
in cash toward the purchase of an 
“IDEAL” three-foot RACER. Take it to 
your dealer or send it to us and get this 
$2.50 Aeroplane for $2.25. 























OTHER LOWER PRICED “IDEAL” FLYERS: 
BLUE BIRD Racing Aeroplane, $1.25 
“IDEAL” Speed-O-Flyer, 1.75 
“IDEAL” Speed-0-Plane, 65 
“IDEAL” Loop the Loop Glider, 25 


“IDEAL” SCALE DRAWINGS re accurate 


able you to build EASILY exact 3 foot dupli- 
cates of man-carrying machines. Clearest plans 
for class rooms, exhibitions and aeronautic stu- 
dents, etc. Price includes building and flying 
instructions for 3 ft. Scale Models, as follows: 
Curtiss Flying Boat..25e.Wright Biplane. ...25c. 
Nieuport Monoplane..25c. Curtiss Hydroplane. 35c. 
Bieriot Monoplane...i5c.Cecil Peoll Racer. .25c. 


Complete Set of Six—$1!.25 postpaid. 


“4 IDEAL” MODELS and FLYERS 
can be had from any Tey, Department or 
Sperting Goods S' or of us direct. 

Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Spelger & Huribut, Inc., Seattie, Wash 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 
John Wanamaker, So Pa. 












Ideal” } ¢ “Kann Sons & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Dealers | Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, 0. 
Schaefer Rubber Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
The T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Price list of Toys and Models FREE. 

48 pp. Catalog of “Ideal” Model Aeroplanes 
and Supplies, 5c. 

IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

Warren St. and West B’way, NEW YORK 










Scout about; earn money. Process engrav 
and embossed Visiting Cards. SAMPLES’ 
FREE. NEW. Never offered before. Bays 
and girls make money. No cost to you. 
KENT, 149 W. 36th St., New York, N. ¥. 


S$aSeGrr 


ee 
Y/ 
ke $2.00 
SCOUTS: imine sreatest loc safety housckeering 


Led 
° 












Get Your | 





necessity just out. Prevents scalding hands. Call: Write 
York. 


United Manufacturers Agency, 180 Broadway, New 









Our Lonesome Corner 


Dr. Jordan’s Fine Letter About This Department 
Pick Out Your Names and Write Now 


SIDE from the general idea con- 

A veyed by the universally signif- 

icant term, “Scouts,” nothing has 

been so influential in spreading and mak- 

ing practicable the ideal of “a world 

brotherhood of boys” as the “Lonesome 
Corner” in Boys’ Lire. 

Recently Dr. David Starr Jordan be- 
came interested in this department and 
wrote to the editor about it. Dr. Jordan, 
you know, is Chancellor of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University and a vice-president 
of the Boy Scouts of America. He wrote: 


Dear Mr. McGuire: 

I am ve deeply interested in your scheme 
of world-wide Boy Scout correspondence. Next 
to the Boy Scout idea itself, this seems to me 
the conception most fruitful in great possibilities. 
The costliest evil in the world is that of im- 
personal hate, the hatred or the contempt we 
feel towards those we do not know. The hatred 
which comes from ignorance is one of the fun- 
damental reasons why the civilization of Europe 
has collapsed under the strain of civil war. 

Charles Lamb once said of some one: “I hate 
that fellow.”’ “What, do you know him?” ~ “No, 
I never hate anybody I know.” 


Dr. Jordan then told of a very interest- 
ing experience he had with Boy Scouts in 
Japan in 1911, and added: 


All these boys of Japan are filled with the live- 
liest interest and wide-eyed curiosity about Amer- 
ica and England. All would like to write letters 
to American boys, for English is taught now in 
pall high school and every grammar school in 

apan. 

e Japanese are fond of saying that the 
Pacific Ocean does not separate us. It joins 
Japan to America. Japan is going to be our 
nearest Western neighbor for the next thousand 
years. 

The Japanese are a loving and lovable people, 
who want to know us and to learn from us. 
It is worth our while to know them, to be good 
friends with them, “to clasp hands across the 
sea,’ and I know no better way of doing this 
for the next generation than to let the-Boy Scouts 
= each side write to their comrades on the 
other. 


From a Boy in Japan 


A Japanese boy, whose name was pub- 
lished in our Lonesome Corner, writes 
to the Editor of Boys’ Lire, saying: 


There came too many letters from your coun- 
try for me to auswer them. I am very much 
thank you for your advice about how to do 
them. I am very sorry I cannot answer all 
the letters myself. Someones sent me _ interest- 
ing photographs, someones mailed amusing post- 
cards, someones sent several post stamps. I 
will introduce all my American friends to my 
friends in our country who wish to correspond 
with the American boys with English, Many 
Japanese-English letters from my friends would 
have already arrived to some boys of your 
American Boy Scouts. I am afraid that their 
letters are full of a great deal of mistakes. Will 
do my best to find some correspondents for the 
American boys who sent me letters. I cannot 
introduce the boys whose addresses cannot be 
read by me. 


Wrrire Your Appress Prarnty 
Of course, no eagle-eyed Scout who 
reads this extract from the Japanese boy’s 


letter failed to catch the meaning of the 
line “I cannot introduce the boys whose 


addresses could not be read by me.” This 
brings up a very important point about 
letter writing. Every boy should be very 
careful about his handwriting; remem- 
ber that many of your letters go to boys 
in other lands, who find it hard to read 
even the best-written English. And it is 
most important, of course, that you 
write your name and full address very 
distinctly—indeed, if you cannot do that, 
you should print it all out so there can 
be no mistake. Probably several of the 
letters which were sent to foreign lands 
will never be answered because the boys 
who received them cannot read the ad- 
dresses. 


Warm Frienps Toru tHe Corner 
A Scout in Richmond, Va., writes: 


The Lonesome Corner is one of the finest 
things in the whole magazine. I have a score 
of excellent letters, pictures and postcards from 
that old Corner. I wish I could afford a pri- 
vate secretary—I would write to all the mem- 
bers. Earl Perrett and Bill Engesser of New 
York State, Phil McLelland of Maine and Jack 
Mott of New Jersey, some of my earliest corre- 
spondents, are still writing and warm friends. 
Earl has sent me scores of pictures. Bill com- 
pleted my New York collection of postcards. 
Phil has told me all kinds of interesting yarns 
about Maine. Then I have a friend in Beken. 
who sent me a second-class badge of that coun- 
try, another in England, and one in the Philip- 
pines. 


Fixp Your Hossy Here. 


The following boys, entering the Lone- 
some Corner, mentioned the things they 
especially desire to correspond about: 


Harvey ©. Hiller, Pa.; German, Austrian 
and Italian scouts; can write to them in their 
native languages; scouts who can understand 
Ruthenian. 

William I. Given, N. Y.; exchange tcards 
with foreign scouts. en 

Edgar J. McIntyre, N. Y.; patrol leaders 
west of Mississippi river, Mexico, and foreign 
countries. 

Louis Hoople, Minn.; soil from different 
states and countries; flowers and pets. 





Any Boy Can Do It 


This is the way 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 
_Address an envelope with 
his name and the right post- 
age. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another, ad- 
dressed to the boy, in care of 
Boys’ Lirg. Mail this to us 
and we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in 
North America or England, 
put on a two-cent stamp. Tt 
it is to go to any other 
country abroad, five cents. 
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Here’s the 
Knife they 
All Want! 


You can earn some use- 
ful pocket money by 
selling these splendid 
pocket knives to your 
Boy Scout friends,neigh- , 
bors, ete. They sell on -\ 
sight because they are 











(mn [ARBs 


distinctive — different 
from any ordinary 
knife. 


3%” long, two “Car-Van” Steel 
blades—the finest knife steel in the 


Style Dit. world—made from the famous Da- 
Length, 3%”. mascus sword blade formula redis- 
2 Blades. covered by us, after years of ex- 
Price, $1.50. perimenting. Will hold a keener 


edge longer than any other steel. 
Unique Transparent Handles, clear as glass and tough 
as horn, in which we can place the owner’s name and 
any photo or patrol emblem desired. Our special agents’ 
price will enable you to make a good profit on every 
knife you sell. 
Write today for further particulars of this unusual 
proposition. 
Send us $1.50 for Sample Di! Knife with your name 
and address and any emblem or photo in the handies. 


The Canton Cutlery Co. 


Dept. 63 Canton, Ohio 











Scout Neckerchiefs 


FINE FOR CAMP WEAR 


Made of sun-fast fabric. 
Size 27 x 28 inches with one 
wide hem for use with staff 
as emergency signal flag. 











Sold in eight colors: red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue 
purple, gray and khaki. Also 
“Turkey Red” and “Indigo 
Blue” Bandannas with as- 
sorted fancy backgrounds. 


Be Sure to Say What Color 
Order enough for your troop 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


Department of Equipment and Supplies 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


! You Can Earn $5 to $20 a Week 
GROW MUSHROOMS 
at home in cellar, "tied sheds, etc. Small beds which 
cost little to start often produce $20 to $60. Webster 
ba gs ae writes: “I can 

ake more ey out of it than 
anythleg pA ™ erbert Ficken- 
worth, Chicago, writes: “I! am 
picking and selling mushrooms 
every day.”’ Other 


are mak- 
ing money in this —_ 
shouldn’t you? Get free 


tion how’ to start. 

A.V. JA ACK KSON, FALMOUTH 
MUSHROOM CELLARS, Inc., 351 
Gifford Street, Falmouth, Mass. 
Only Scientific Mushroom Farm in U. 8. 
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Peter “MéGilashan, Pa.; crveunighs hikes, —_— 
cycling, electricity, athletics, fore’ scouts. 


iiliam’ Ht , Pa.; hikes, camping, foreign 
scouts, athletics. 

Charles Winans, N. Jus exchange postcards 
with foreign scouts. 

Kenneth Corbett, Wis.; stomp collectors in 
warring nations, Italy and -Mexico. 
oward MeAloney, 8. D.; ——— scouts, 
tenserreet and. second-class scouts in United 
ates 

Russell Haas, O.; trapping, electricity. 

Fred McAlpin, Pa. 4 and Canal Zone 
about stamps and scenic view 

Dickinson Talley, N. J.; cellecting locomotive 
photographs. 

Norris a gee Okla.; scouts in eastern 
United States ; exch sa ee. 

Edward Eberle, ; exchange postcards 
with American oS 

Dan Bettis, Pa.; boys in San Francisco, Cal. 

John T. Baker, Ga.; ; athletics and field meets. 

Walter Maness, Okla.; stamps, coins, curios; 
foreign boys, preferably Spanish. 

Karl . auly, stamps, cabin-building, 
camping, cooking; foreign scouts on stamps and 
newspapers. 

Norman .Fleming, Mo.; American and foreign 
stamp collecting. 

Glenn Hinckley, Ind.; 
Germany, Calif fornia. 

Elton Raber, Ind.; English scouts. 

C. Davis, N. J.; foreign and domestic 
scouts on stamps, curios, coins, minerals, views, 
etc., soil from each state. 

Ralph White, Mass.; American, Canadian and 
foreign scouts on stamps. 

William Thomson, Mass.; Scotch boys. 

George Hartmann, Conn. ; foreign scouts; 
western scouts who collect postcards. 

R. Overlander, Jr., ; boys in Alaska, 
Canada; interested in Eingibain’ 
Walter Beers, , me electricity. ws 

Elmer L. Munson, Conn.; railroads, high 
school topics and scouting. 

Wesley V. Taylor, N. J.; scouts in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

Allen Hitchings, Wash.; outdoor lif 

W. Lioyd McNeely. nd.; boys - Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and Panama Canal. 

Joseph A. Nuwash, Minn.; patrol leaders, 
second-class scouts; baseball. 

Winton’ Deal, Ky.; wireless, photography, 
collecting insects, plants and minerals; scout- 












scouts in Scotland, 


ing. 

Roy G. Atkinson, Wyo.; motion picture oper- 
ator, fishing and electricity. 

Richard W. Hawkins, N. Y.; stamps and 
postcards. 

Lawrence Deltz, O.; 
from Delta, Colo. Re 

Lawrence Richardson, Pa.; hikes, camping. 

oan Fred Duckworth, N. ©.; stamps, scout 


wo WVilliam P. Scratchley, Vt.; books; would 
like to hear from Spencer Whedon, N. Y. 

G. #H. wer, Minn.; boys in Oalifornia 
and Maine; photographs. 

Leander Schlabach, O.; athletics; boys who 
won the Panama Canal trip; patrol leaders. 

Edward Boyce, Tenn.; birds, country scouts, 
stalking, scout work and overnight hikes and 
camps. 

Albert Brown, Pa.; hikes and camping. 

Ernest Senkewitz, Pa.; violin music, hikes 
and camping. 

Walter Watkins, Pa.; wireless telegraphy and 
electricity. 

— McOlay, Pa.; hikes, camping and ath- 
ies. 

Francis McOlay, Pa.; fancy pigeons, birds. * 

William Lynch, Pa.; hikes, camping, cycling 
and photography. 

John R. Morris, Mo.; horsemanship, photog- 
raphy, stamp collecting. 

Frank Canedo, Cal.; ancient history. of coun- 
tries to the present time; signalling; stamps and 
exchanging postcards. 

Walter Gartland, N. Y.; scouts in Bristol, 
Englaiid. 

Elmer Koehler, Mo.; stamps. 

Charles Ellsworth, Wyo., stamps. 

Irving Thayer Stevens, Me.; scouts from 
Bermuda, England and France. 

Clarence Beasley, Mich.; stamps and post- 
cards. 

Floyd F. Appell, N. Y.; Cuba, Honolulu, 
Panama and western states. 

H. Ewing Wall, Va.; exchange stamps, scenic 
views, etc. 

Herman Therrien, Mass.; patrol leaders about 
hiking, scouting, camps ‘and camping outfit, 
woodcraft. 

Tom Fort, N. Mex.; wireless and Morse 
telegraphy, telephones and foreign boys, espe- 


cially in the war zone. 
Conn.; collecting relics. 


hikes, camping; scouts 


A. ©. Krimbill, Jr., 
a C. Smith, "Mass. ; a boy from every 


ee Turner 
countries and gg Ped 


The following boys asked to have their 


Sette class scouts in foreign 





If you would like to 
be an expert marksman 
you must be as careful 
what cartridges you buy as World’s Cham.pion- 
ship rifle shots are. 


.22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
for BOY SCOUTS 


* 5. Gorttidee. factory gg Hg eh eats to 
make cae 3 ~~ 4 . 8, ‘aeeanie w toh the most 
ex shooters in the ee jemand. 
os. Cartridges help you 

cause Piney hit where you ant an 

2 will 

free “*How to Use Firearms,” 

entices you wit. thoat charge. Ask Ask for it on a 
card addressed to 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2312 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL Leap Company, General Selling Agents 
Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia 
SELBY SMELTING & LEAD ComPaANy, San Francisco 
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GIVEN with one yearly 
subscription 
($1.00) to BOYS’ LIFE, 
“A Bunch of Buckskins,” 
4 Great Color Drawings of 
“Western Scouts,” by Fred- 


eric Remington. 
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Proofed 


—with a special 
15% oz. Sea Island 
Fabric (as strongas that 
in most Ford Size auto 
tires)—this is the 1915 im- 
provement that crowns the : 
long established service leader- 


ship of ACUUM GUP 


Ask deal Red Tread 
sk your dealer Red Ore 


to show you the 
new fast selling 


«THREE x 5 STAR* 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Three distinctive models; 
three amazing grades of qual- 
ity at three remarkably low 
prices—no wonder they have 
started a nation wide buy- 
ing stam- 


pede, 


ES 


Guaranteed for one full season —or ree 
paired or replaced free of charge, 
Oilproof; effectively anti-skid 
on slick pavements. 


The sturdy, sinewy, extra-ser- oO 
vice casings that easily handle the \ewey 
most punishing road require- Wea¢ 


Coy 
ments— aA 


VACUUM CUP 


MOTORCYC RES 
Actual V. C. Auto Tire Construction 
Guaranteed for — miles 





direct to dealer plan could enable 
us to put the quality we have in 
these tires at the prices— 


Sturpy Stup 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


Just size up these tires at your 
dealers—take our word for it, they're 
every bit as good as they look. Built 
for severest service and 


Guaranteed for 
000 miles - 


Superb quality at a surpris- 
ingly easy price. 


Triphebroad: 
—and remarkable value, Designed 


and built for great 
wear resist- 





SUCCESS 


Price is low; but of abundant 
quality, 








(Continued from 








OON’T BUY CATALOGs, 
aEWHEN THE BEST IS 


ug" addition to our most complete line Bf 





Pree’ 
‘col Kits, big scientific Book see 


Lh ag 
fay Miah Free ecko pam a 


— be vey aod 
rat one c 


FULTON STREET. NI New YORK YOU FIND Ti 1 IN er 1 pou 
OTHE LIVEST CATALOG IM AMERICA” 


N.Y., 
Send at once 
for postage ay 














Our Lonesome Corner 


preceding page) 








names inserted in our Lonesome 


Corner 


to receive letters from any boys: 
AMERICAN 


Melvin Irish, Cal. 
John Sacacino, Pa. 
David Owl, Pa. 
Lacy Oxtell, 


Pa. 
a. Tourtellotte, Pa. Fr 


French, Pa. 
Charles Foster, Pa. 
Clarence Welsh, Pa. 
George Silverheels, Pa. 
Jefferson Kidd, La. 
Lee Dunagan, N. Y. 
Milton Redier, N. J. 
Joe Goff, Tenn. 
Harold Spencer, Pa. 
Edward Powers, N. Y. 
LeRoy Swartley, Pa. 
Don E. Woods Ga, 
Harvey pele, Colo. 


N. 
Ober, Md. 
wain, Ga. 
iaiee Beechtree, Pa. 


Joseph Jesson, Pa. 
Emerson Metoxen, Pa. 
Benjamin Caswell, Pa. 
Her ® Poppin, Pa, 


Clement Virgal, Pa. 

Chalmer W. Gill, Fla. 

Milton E. Sunderland, 
Mass. 

Reginald Sipfie, I. 

Vernon L. Cockelreas, 


Til. 
Tilton Holmes, N. Y. 
John J. Baron, Del. 
Vernon Barnes, O. 
Rebert Martindale, 


Tex. 
©. Howard Boyd, N. OC. 
Claud Gaines, Ga. 
Neil Caner, Iowa 


FOREIGN 


G. W. Reimers, Aus- 
tralia. 

Axel Henningsen, Den- 
mark. 

Folke Hellberg, Swe- 
den. 


W. Wheater, England. 

Paul March (8S. M.), 
Denmark. 

Andre Bussy, France. 

Roger Hilson. France. 


The following boys, both American and 


foreign, have sent 


letters through the 


Lonesome Corner; any one of them would 
be glad to receive letters from you. Their 


names are: 


ForrIGN 


Will Price, West Aus- 
tralia. 

G. John Edwardes, 
North Wales. 

David G. Bird, Eng- 
land. 


Deis A. Upton, 


land. 
Fred Makinney, Hawaii 
Rosaku Ru, Japan. 


AMERICAN 
Henry LeBlanc, Mass. Raymond Petty, N. J. 
Amel S. LaFleur, Mass. Marcy B. Sapin, Mo. 
Chas. A. Bates, Mass. Cecil Thomasson, Ky. 
Russell Willing, Iowa. George S. Lunge, Ore. 
Arthur Fortin, Mass. ——— 0. Mages. 
Harold E. Neville, Ia. b 
Gordon Grimes, Colo. Kenneth R. Kennedy, 


Wayne M. Barry, N. Y. 
—— Richardson, 
Ralph Heitzman, Ill. 

LaRoy H. H. Zehr- 


K. Knowles, 
‘ex. 
Donald Pierce, Calif. 
Wm. Badinelli, N. Y. 
Alson Bugbee, Mich. 
Everett Spelker, Cal. 
Oran Crawford, Tex. 
Ralph Grilzbaugh, Til. 
Dunell Kennedy, O. 
Virgil Wasson, Tenn. 
Geo. Van Tine, N. Y. 
Merton Ruth, Pa. 
Sidney Cahoon, Mass. 
Ww. Klein, Jr., Mass. 
Alvin Lewis, Neb. 
Robert Jenell, Kas. 
Clifford <A. Story, 
a A 
John OC. Ind. 
Geo. E. Waltz, Tex. 
ang Les Ind, 
Cecil Ri 
reels “Oruikehank 
Ibert F. Drompp, tina 
Robert Gammon, Va. 
Howard M. Bammer, 


eS 
Ben Barnett, Ind. 
Clifford Howard, Pa. 
Bradlee E. Brown, 
Mass. 
Ogzeie G. Brookens, 
A. Winnard Chadwick, 
a. 
Winfred McDonald, 


Mass. 
Earl G. Whiteley, Mo. 
E. Hirsch Mann, Ky. 


Eile’ *. Reed, Wis. 

Forrest Armstrong, oO. 

Lacy Conway, Tex. 

Harley Jobe, Iowa. 

Chas. J. Hanlon, Mass. 

ewgherte S. Wilkins, O. 
’ 8 en, Ill. 


a. Archer, Tex. 
m. R. Brown, N. J. 
yon Wear, N. Y. 


Trevor Boyce, N. Y. 
Evan Eakin, N. 
Earle Johnson, Md. 
Mally -Wilson, Tex. 
Fred Li Minn. 


rtson, 


Herbert Walsh, Mass. 
Harold Fountain, 
Wash. 
Wm. Lavall Mass. 
Burdette T. reba wr 
Eugene H. Libby, N. J. 
Emanuel Om _ 
i Brynjolfson, 


N. 
George “Gibson, N. J. 
Bernard J. Lynch, Pa. 
franklin ne Wis. 
Earl Homuth, 
Eversley 8. Ferris, N.Y. 
Arthur H. Erwin, Jr., 


Okla. 
Philip “Archer, Tex. 
Clarence Borrow, Ind. 
Lloyd Fletcher, Mo. 
George as an, m. ¥. 


Alice MeGatfey, 
Ralph Bornholz, 
Robert Wray. al. 
a, 
Mievis w. ich, 


Con 
Duncan Phill Ee 
H. Bright Keck, Va. 
Laurence G abtin 
n. 
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SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 


Its pages ans simple for- 
mulas for culating the 
natural A of an an- 
tenna; capacity of a receiv- 
ing or transmitting con- 
denser; spark frequency of 
rotary spark gaps; tables for 
calculating the correct amount 
of wire for the construction 
of magnets and tuning coils; 
tables for ascertaining 
the spark lengths of 
different voltages; the 
Federal regulations re- 
garding the restrictions 
of wave lengths for 
amateur stations; in- 
structions for the installation, maintenance and 
operation of wireless stations; directions for learn- 
ing the code, working diagrams and a complete 
list of up-to-date wireless instruments and ac- 
cessories, together with other features of interest 
to the amateur or professional wireless enthusiast. 

Containing as it does a fund of valuable infor- 
mation not generally contained in a catalogue, it 
approaches nearer a text book in the fascinating 
field of wireless telegraphy. 

It is printed on good stock with a heavy paper 
cover in two colors. No expense has been spared 
to make it accurate and reliable. We make a 
charge of 10 cents for it, which amount will be 
allowed on an order amounting to $1.00 or more. 

No wireless experimenter should be without the 
MESCO WIRELESS MANUAL. 


SEND FOR OUR winged CATALOG 126 
It will contain over ae! x with over 1,000 illustrations, 
describi in plain, clear Tangu e all about Belle, Push 
Buttons, Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
M ire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call I Bela, 
Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, Motor | Boat Horn: 
atus, Battery Connectors, Switches, 
ettery Gauges, Wireless Telegraph Instrumen’ Ignition 
Supplies, Etc. Ready about March Ist. It Means MoneySaved to 
you to have our Manual and our Catalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


















NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17 Park Place 114 So. Sth Ave. 
ST. Louis SAN FRANCISCO 
1106 Pine St. 604 Mission St. 














WIRELESS 
HEADSETS 


These _ receivers 
have a record for 
long distance read- 
ing unequalled by 
many costing 
much more. They 
are recommended 
to Boy Scouts 
for their good 
qualities and their 
low price. 

be as Itlus- 
2000 ohms .$5.06 
Single. "acever only, ; 


BRANDE 

















Send stam 
catalogue 


C. BRANDES, Inc. 
32 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


rola ee to 





“THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER” 


The big electrical Magazine for those 
who dabble in electricity and Wireless. 
Chuck full of experiments. Intensely 
interesting. Monthly prizes of $5.00for 
best experiments. Amateur Electrics, 
wireless news, Complete Electric Course 
etc. 50 to 100illustrations. Only 
oe in U 8. and 

ews-stands. Send for free sample. 


Electrical Experimenter N. ¥. 


238 Fulton 8t., 


RN TO PITGH 








3 
won't ‘ne ball sticky, and will mace it 
curve better, “‘3-in-One'’ makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking, 

bottle PRFE, 3 sg 101 
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"| thing because he suggested the vote. 


Our Lonesome Corner 
(Continued from preceding page) 











Edna Olark, Okla. 

Cyrus Holcombe, Vt. 
Claude Baker, Pa. F. 
Huntington Moffat, 


Pierre Rozan, N. Y. 
eo ot Wash. 
Tuttle, Jr., 


n* 9 
Watson McAlexander, 


Raymond D. Foley, a. 
Mass Hugh Jack Martin, Ga. 


PR omy D. Watkins, O. Douglas L. McIntyre, 
Harry Rice, Okla. ee 
Hubert Forney, Tex. Sam H. Franklin, Jr., 
Luman OC. olcombe, enn. 

Jr., Vt. John Chesterman, Il. 
Donald Taylor, Mass. Erskine P. Caldwell, 
Otis Bigelow, Okla. Tenn. 

William Jones, Pa. Jack Sammons, Tex. 
John G. Simmons, N. J. Frank W. Armstrong, 
Henry Roth, Wis. Ti. 

Gordon T. Russell, Harold Bonsfield, oy, 

AB Frank B. Ward, 


Carl Gray, Kan. Wm. 8. 


a F. ‘Willard, Me. John Celley, Iowa. 
ter Thulin, Mich. 
Dan Beard Tells How 


(Continued from page 19) 


Adirondack forests. He was an orator, 
a preacher and a lecturer. As a woods- 
man he could have held his own with the 
old buckskin men. 

Number 8 has been called the Handy 
Jack and a lot of similar names, so we 
might as well let it go at that. No. 8 
is the Handy Jack. : 

In regard to Number 6, the Scout Com- 
missioner wants to thank his friends for 
the kind things they have said in voting to 
name it after him, but at the same time 
he would like to have another vote on 
Number 6. 

Larry J. Brock, of Oakland, Florida, 
writes: “Number 6F, being the most or- 
iginal and with due respect and honor to 
the author, not only as an author, but 
also as the National Scout Commissioner, 
I, as a Boy Scout, suggest that we name 
Number 6F ‘Dan Beard.’” 

Doctor Frederick H. Wilson, of New 
York. City, says: “No. 6 can only be 
called the ‘Dan Beard’ because it combines 
originality, practicality and comparative 
ease of making.” 

Says Sam Kyle, Lake Chelan, Washing- 
ton: “Because it is useful, simple and 
practical, and because it is a real Wood- 
crafter’s implement, I vote it be named 
‘Dan Beard.’” 

Now, then, fellow scouts, all these rea- 
sons will be good ones to name it for 
some one else, and your Scout Commis- 
sioner feels a little modest about this 
Had 
it been suggested by some other fellow, 
he would have bowed, blushed and ac- 
cepted the honor. 

Make another try at it and see if you 
can’t find a better man. I know I could 
find a good many of them. 


Scouts Destroy Pests 


Troop 8, Gaylordsville, Conn., has just 
closed a contest against the tent caterpil- 
lar. The Troop destroyed more than 50,- 
000 egg masses; each mass contains about 
200 eggs. John Carlson of the Fox Patrol 
won the prize—a Scout axe. 

The Boy Scouts of Smithtown, N. Y., 
under Scoutmaster Charles D. Miller, have 
made a specialty of destroying the larvae 
of the tent caterpillar. During the latter 
part of March and the early part of April, 
4,075 were destroyed. The Scouts are still 
engaged in this useful occupation. 








EECH-Nut Peanut But- 

ter is very appetizing for 
the Scout Hike. It has all the 
eptwy + qualities of the Peanut. 
By the Beech- Nut process the acrid 
heart of the Peanut is removed—giv- 
ing, : fine, delicate flavor. 

our Scout-master is going to 
i. ‘eanut ee tell him Beech- 
Nut is the best 


BEECH- NUT PACKING CO., ri N.Y. 




















r THE PRESIDENT 
<u ee OF THIS COMPANY, 

sot MLeECTRIC HAND 
l AND BICYCLE LAMPS, 
the .Old. Sol Pencil Flash- 
light and many. styles of 
automobile, carriage and 
motorcycle lamps, was once 
a country boy who worked 
on his father’s farm, and who 
now wants to give every boy « 
chance to succeed. 
When you consider how many 
boys and men ride bicycles and 
motorcyeles and the people who 
have automobiles and carriages— 
all lamps—there is a splen- 
did et oni of earning money 


questions we will make an advan- 
tageous business offer: 
bicycle 


The name of your nearest 


Send this information at 
once and.we will make it 
worth while for you. 


HAWT a MFG. CO., Ine 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Over 200 Boy Scouts 


now oe the bes with 
buy what they 
YEARN a 


Send 

















FG. ee F 
di Warren ‘Street, N.Y 











Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boy’s Luirs. ers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning Boy’s Lirs when answering adver- 
tisements. 
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To All Boys! 
Of Course You Want 


College Pennants 
PENNANTS of all NATIONS 


For Decorating Your Room 





LIST OF COLLEGE] PENNANTS 








Bowdoin Dartmouth Kentucky Princeton (Seal) U. S. M. A. 
Brown Fordham Minnesota Pittsburgh U. S. N. A. 
Boston Georgia Manhattan Purdue Vassar 
Bucknell Harvard (Seal) Michigan Rochester Vermor¢ 
Colorado Harvard (Mascot) Missouri Western Reserve Wisconsin 
Case Holy Cross Maine Syracuse Williams 
Chicago Hobart New York Stevens Wyoming 
California Indiana Northwestern Smith Wellesley 
Carlisle IMinois Normal So. Dakota Yale (Bull Dog) 
Cornell lowa State Univer. Nebraska Texas Yale (Plain) 
C. C. N. Y. Johns Hopkins Oberlin Tufts Yale (Seal) 
Columbia Kansas Ohio Tennessee And others 


at atetee 


* 


PENNANTS OF THESE NATIONS 





United States Norway Russia Belgium Canada 
Germany Scotiand Austria-Hungary Turkey Mexico 

England Sweden Ireland Greece Denmark 
France Japan Italy Spain 


These dandy college pennants and pennants of all nations are 
specially made of extra heavy felt. Excellent workmanship. The 
emblems and designs are guaranteed to be official. 


THIS IS THE EASY WAY TO GET THEM 


ANY of the above named pennants will be sent, all charges pre- 
2 aid by us, upon receipt of one (1) yearly subscription to 
OYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 


ee USE THIS COUPON . «~~ <<-«eeeesccncnnnennnennnns 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
For the enclosed $1.00, please send me BOYS’ LIFE for one year, beginning 


TRUER EUEOCOE OOS COC CCT eee 


TURE EEEUC CUCU ECE EC OSE OEP eee 


WReaee oo ccccdiicccccdecescecetsccdececcsesceseoceseobeseeteneseetecedeceé Cosenceee 
Canadian or foreign postage extra. 


























ee 


Bo ee a 
| -—- 
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Pittsburgh Scouts Get Civic Service 
Medals 





Eleven Boy Scouts of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were awarded Civic Service Medals on 
April 26, by Mr. Charles S. Hubbard, Di- 
rector of Public Safety. These eleven 
Scouts were the first to receive this medal 
which has been offered to candidates who 
fulfill the following requirements: 

Know the duties of the various bureaus of the 
Department of Public Safety, and how they 
function. 

Know the name and location of the principal 
buildings in the city, and draw-a rough sketch 
map of the district between the Allegheny River, 
Monongahela River and Grant Street, placing 
principal streets and buildings. 

Know the name and location of six hospitals 
which have ambulance service and handle 
emergency cases. 

Know how to turn in a fire alarm; common 
rules for prevention of fires; how to render 
first aid to a person whose clothes are on fire; 
know location and number of fire alarm box | 
nearest your home. 

Know the traffic regulations as published by 
the Department of Public Safety. 

Render at least 18 hours of actual service 
under the direction of the Department of Public 
Safety. 

The picture of those of the Scouts who 
were publicly honored, is given above. 
Reading from left to right, in the top row, 
the boys are Miles Loveland, Troop 10, and 
Frank Hohman, Troop 4. In the front 
row are Charles Kurtz, Troop 39; Milford 
Frederick, Troop 4; Richard Hawke, 
Troop 21, and Edward Matz, Troop 4. 

The other Scouts honored, who do not 
appear in the picture, were Norman Ruoff, 
Troop 12; Alva Corra, Troop 1, and Pierre 
Johnston, Russell Richie and John Gibson 
of Troop 21. 


Scouts Fight a Hard Fire 
ee 


on aR aGat | 


ead 
4 







A large group of Richmond, Va., Scouts 
had occasion, recently, to show their ap- 
preciation of the work of Mr. John Stew- 
art Bryan, President of the Richmond 
Council, when a serious brush fire started 
on his estate. The fire had gained head- 
way and a sixty-mile wind was blowing. 
It was hard work, and several of the 
Scouts received burns, but they finally 
extinguished the blaze. 

The Richmond Scouts are making elab- 
orate preparations for the Confederate re- 
union to be held on June Ist, 2nd and 8rd. 

The Richmond Council has purchased a 
45-acre camp site, including a large lake, 
sixteen miles from the city, and a perma- 
nent camp will be started this year, in 
charge of Scout Executive Hausman. 
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A Camera of Merit 
for 


Scouts 


Easy For You 
To Get It 
(See Below) 


“Premo. Jr., 


Model B” 


(Regular Price, Postpaid, $2.00) 

A well made, substantial reliable 
camera, made by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

It makes pictures 24% x 3% inches 
in size; excellent enlargements can 
be made from the negatives. Loads 
and unloads in daylight with the 
Premo Film Pack of 12 exposures. 

Automatic shutter, which works 
for both time and “snap shot” ex- 
posures; best grade of single achro- 
matic lens; two finders, one for ver- 
tical, the other for horizontal pic- 
tures. Scouts will find that it pro- 
duces first-class results in all ordi- 
nary amateur photographic work, 
such as snap shots in good light, time 
exposures, home portraits, landscape 
and street photography, and the like. 

A book of instructions is included 
with each one, and a school boy who 
never had a camera in his hands be- 
fore, can make good pictures with 
the Premo Jr., Model B. 

Given for Three Yearly Subscriptions at 


$1.00 each, or for Two Subscriptions and 50c. 
in cash, 











CUT OFF HERE 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Name your choice) 

Please send me, without charge, Premo Jr., 
Model B Camera, for which I enclose names 
of three subscribers to Boys’ Life, and $3 for 
their subscriptions. 

Please send Premo Jr., Model B Camera, 
for 50 cents which I enclose with $2‘for two 
subscriptions to Boys’ Life, and names of sub- 
scribers. 


Name 


eR PCR EPC O UO CCCCCCO COC CCO COCO CES Ee 











WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 


Relieves all itching: Cures Poison Ivy Poisoning, 

Chegoe Bites, Chafing, 8un Burn, Itching Piles. No 

smarting or burning when applied, A free can hd 

any Scout Master. Said by a or shipped by 
oon 


Parcel Post. Price 2 
Centreville, Md. 














WHITE FOOT neMEDY co., 
your tools in cheap oll, A few drops of $-in-One 
makes brace and bit, 
perfectly—keeps them _— and clean, free “st ong 


rust. Write to 3-IN-1 0 L CO., 42 ELB. B'w 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FRE 





C AS Spend summer gathering in- 
sects, butterflies. I pay bi 
prices. Many worth $5.00, $10.00, All salable. 


Men, Women. Get instructions, pricelist, = 
tures, descriptions of valuable ones, Send ane. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D-79, Los Angeles, © 


plane, saws, all tools work- 


Helped the Government 
Bird Census 


By Scout Epwin ©. RamaGr, Troop 1, 
Swissvale, Pa, 


8 AST May I noticed in the daily paper 
that the Government was going to 
take a bird census. I wrote for informa- 
tion and received ja letter of directions 
from the Biological, Division of the Agri- 
cultural Department. A certain number 
of acres of either woodland, farm or pas- 
ture was to be selected. The count was 
to be made at four o’clock on three suc- 
cessive mornings, only male birds to be 
counted. Average results, nature of 
ground, kind of trees, crops, and build- 
ings were to be included in the report. 

Two other scouts and myself made the 
count. We got up at three o’clock the 
first three days of June, took a brisk mile 
hike over the hill, and then till six o’clock 
we circled the farm. We each had a note 
book and between us two pairs of field 
glasses. It was wet but more fun than 
enough. Two sandwiches and an apple 
on the way. A fine appetite and a greater 
bird knowledge at the finish, We found 
a flicker’s nest with five eggs, twenty-nine 
barn-swaliow nests, etc. 

Now get busy, Scouts, by troops, pa- 
trols and half-patrols. Records are wanted 
from all over the land. And when you 
write ask for a bird migration blank. 
Filling it in will be fun. And Scouts, here 
is a tip. When you want bird house plans, 
or magic lantern slides, or the favorite 
food of ducks, ask Uncle Sam. He has 
some thousand free bulletins. For the 
birds write to United States Department 
of Agriculture, Biological Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The count, I understand, 
is to be taken annually. 





In response to a letter of inquiry, Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, Chief of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department ‘of Agriculture, re- 
ports that the bird census taken last summer in 
which Scout E. C. Ramage ‘and his companions 
assisted was so successful that the bureau pro- 
poses to repeat it this season. 

Mr. Henshaw reports that he has already re- 
ceived a large number of Offers to help in the 
1915 census, but he will be’ glad to have further 
observers. ‘Anything that the Boy Scouts of 
America can do for us’ writes Mr. Henshaw, 
“will be appreciated.” 

This is an opportunity for practical service 
which Boys’ ay hopes many troops will take 
advantage of. 
by writing to ue 


Philadelphia Leads 
There are more registered Scouts under 
the Philadelphia Council than under an 
other council in the United States. 
recent report by the Scout Executive, 
Walter S. Cowing, shows 8,049 registered 


enshaw. 


and Unassigned Scoutmasters. 
The Scout Movement is growing won- 
derfully in Philadelphia. Recently three 


experienced leaders were added to the 
headquarters staff, Mr. E. U. Goodman, 
. O. Merrill and Mr. C. A. Edson, 


IN MEMORIAM 
Scour Grorce FreDERtcK TURFLER, 
Troop 1, River Edge, N. J. 
Scour THomas CLIFFORD ORABTREX, 
Troop 29, aot get i 

Soout Tac doipe 
Troop 120, Phila elphia, “Pa. 
Soovr Kenneth. Hexpyer Ruprayprr, 
Troop 1, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Scour MARENES Laaee, 
Troop 8, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














_— instructions may be had 


Scouts, and 289 Scoutmasters, Assistants 












“TRUE BLUE” 
BOYS SHOULD READ 


A BOY’S 
RELIGION 


BY BISHOP 
EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 


@ It is evident that the Bishop 
has not forgotten his boyhood 
experiences. For boys and all 
who love and work with boys 
this book will be a cherished 
treasure. 
Size, 16mo. Pages, 119. 
NET, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CINCINNATI 
220 West Fourth Street 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
581 Boylston St. (Copley Sq) 105 Filth Avenue 21 Adams Avenee, East 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
18-24 S. Wedbesh Avence 1121 McGee Street S& 7 City Hell Avenue 
ORDER FROM THB NEAREST ADDRESS 














The Oologist 


BIRDS—NESTS— EGGS— TAXIDERMY 


HE OOLOGIST is the only magazine 
published in America devoted to these. 
It is indispensable to these making 
collections, as its columns are filled with 
exchange notices. All Boy Scouts should 
learn about the birds they see in their 
tramps and camps in the woods. Subscrip- 
tion, only 50 cents per year, with a free ex- 
change notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 


The Oologist Lacon, IIl. 





























| BOYS! LEARN WIRELESS 


Make your own apparatus 
Wr run your own plant. 

rite for full information 
about A. Frederick Collins’s 
new book 


The Book of Wireless 


and other interesting new 
books just published. 


D. JEPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32n New York 





















YOU CAN MAKE 
BOYS, sic money! 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE each month, 
Write us to-day for 10 copies, 
és can be returned, 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Dept. A-62, Smethport, Pa, 
YOUR OWN PAPER, 2c. a Copy! 
BOYS, GIRLS, CLUBS AND STORES FIND PROFIT 
AND INSTRUCTION IN PUBLISHING THEIR OWN 
LITTLE WEEKLY, SEND FOR FREE GUIDE.” 


35S Warren » 


. TANGLEFOOT ¥ Ry" paver nat ‘nat ‘als ‘germ 


Send no a 
All unsol 











as well as my jefoot holder re- 
moves the las a ldc, at 
dealers or on poatpaid 2 HE 0. & W. 
THUM CO., Grand Heplds. Dept. 230, 














lohigan. 
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Play Bal 


Here are ~— 
the Things 
to Do It With 








“Reack” Scholastic League Base- 
ball. (Price 65c. postpaid.) An excel- 
lent ball for young men. Regulation 
size and weight. Horsehide cover, 
made of woolyarn, rubber center. 





Glove. 
65 cents.) 
Made of pearl colored leather 
welted, fully padded, leather 


pocket lining, deep pocket 65c.) 
and web thumb. An excel- who is 
lent glove. average. 


Fielders’ 
price 


“Reach” 


(Regular Bat, spotted, 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I want the ..... eoeneee ee ssebheeceeesee 


with $1 for same. 








A “Reach Professional” 


ity white ash, burnt finish 
—full size. (Re 
The Bat for the boy 
after the 400 





Any one of them Given With a 
Subscription to Boys’ Life at $1.00 





“Reach” Catcher’s Mitt, made on 
the new Reach combination Basemen’s 
and -Fielders’ model. One-piece face— 
a “pocket” is readily formed in # 
mitt of this kind. Regular Price, $0.65 





Catcher’s 
Price, 
65c.) Young men’s size. 
Made of heavy steel wire, 
well finished and padded. 
A fine mask for amateur 
players. Covered by Reach 
guarantee. 


“Reach” 
Mask. (Regular 


extra qual- 


lar price 


PICK OUT THE ONE YOU WANT—USE THIS BLANK NOW 


.seeee a8 pictured in the June Boys’ Life. 


Please send it to me right away. For it I enclose a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 
I understand the premium will come with all charges prepaid. 














Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 














HYANNIS, Mass.—Scout Scribe Horatio L. 
Bond reports of a bicycle ride of the members 
of the Iyanough Patrol of Troop 1 to Sandwich, 

— twenty miles dis- 
tant, and a call on 
Scout Commissioner 
C. Howard Ellin- 
wood. He says the 
Hyannis Scouts are 
prseseins for a 

usy baseball sea- 





W7- son. They have a 
¥ gue team picked 
a rom the two Hyan- 





nis troops and have 
asked for games with other Oape Cod troops. 

River Ener, N. J.—While on a bicycle hike 
to their old camping grounds at Oakland, boys 
of Troop 1 found that a serious grass fire had 
got beyond control of the local ae The fire 
seriously menaced the farm buildings which 
would have been reached by the fire in five min- 
utes had not the boys promptly started a back 
fire, which simple expedient very quickly brought 
it under control. 

CuicaGco, ILnu.—Since the 1st of April many 
persons have been bitten by vicious dogs in Edi- 
son Park, and two have died from hydrophobia. 
Dr. Frank M. Wood, bacteriologist, has instructed 
the Edison Park troop of Scouts in the use of 
cauterizing acids, as first aid and preventative 
of hydrophobia. The police department has also 
instructed them as to how to proceed in report- 
ing the presence of unmuzzled or vicious dogs. 

Cotumpia, 8. C.—The Scouts of Troop 5 of 
this city were in great demand during the Con- 
federate Reunion. They were on duty at the 
railway station meeting trains, 
assisting with baggage and es- 
corting the veterans to their ho- 
tels, and arranging badges, tick- 
ets and programs. They prepared 
an emergency ambulance to travel 
with the parade, and each scout 
was ready to give First Aid treat- 
ment if it should be required. 
They did not march in the parade 
as a unit, but acted as an “escort 
of honor” for the veterans. They 
also gave a drill showing the va- 
rious activities of their scout 
training. It was agreed by all 
concerned in the reunion that the work of these 
boys made it much safer and pleasanter for 
many Confederate veterans. 

Swarnssporo, Ga.—The Boy Scouts of this 
city were a big help during the State Clean-Up 
Week, when, at the suggestion of the Lady Civic 
Improvement Club, they cleaned up one of the 
City Cemeteries. They also cleaned up a place 
for a park, and on the last day of the work 
they gave a Troop dinner which was enjoyed by 
all members. 

RicuMonD Hii, N. Y.—About one hundred 
and twenty-five Scouts, including three troops 
from Woodhaven, and also one troop of Camp- 
fire Girls, were entertained one Saturday 
evening by Mr. Edward Fleisher, of Brooklyn, 
who lectured on “Birds and Bird Life.” e 
lecture was illustrated by slides. Plans for a 
hike were announced, and also for a Court of 
Honor meeting at which some First Class and 
several Eagle, Life, and Star badges will be 
awarded. 

Kenwoop, N. Y.—Encouraged by the State 
Department of Health and authorities of this 
city, the Boy. Scout troop of Kenwood opened 
a “Swat the Fly’ campaign the first of May, to 
continue for the remainder of the summer. 

Eastport, Ms. — Scoutmaster 

. E. Wickerson reports that the 

BS hy city authorities have given the 
, scouts of this 7, a grammar 
school building. e boys have 

fitted up a gymnasium, library 

and reading room. . The scouts 

<. have two baseball teams organ- 





« 


Cartistz, Pa—A_ troop of 
scouts recently organized in the 
United States Indian. School in this city has 
taken up scout activities with enthusiasm, and 
is making rapid progress, reports Red Fox 
James, who was instrumental in organizin 
the troop. The Scoutmaster is Mr. Arthur 
Brown. Several of the scouts have entered 
the Boys’ Lirg “Lonesome Corner.” 
Worcester, Mass.—Eight hundred scouts 
assisted in the exercises in which a tablet was 
dedicated on Poli’'s Theatre marking the spot 
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where George Washington was entertained when SAUAUUCUAUEEOERSCUOUEOCHOCHOOOOUEOOOOOUOEOEOOUEOENOLE 


he passed through Worcester on July 1, 1775, 

on his way to take command of the Continental 
Army at Cambridge. The tablet was erected b 
the Worcester Continentals. Lieut.-Col. Fran 


FF AS) 11 (CH 0420 RSM | conicetion, and ‘nade ‘prominent part “in. the 
1, se 





ceremonies. 

LincoLn, Nes.—One of the finest Scout ex- 
hibitions ever held in this city was given recently 
by the Scouts of Troop 11, in charge of Scout- 
master Ray G. Fletcher. A feature of the rall 
was an address on Scoutcraft by Mr. Fenner E 
King, Scout Commissioner of Lincoln. 

LANCASTER, OHI0.—The first union camp fire 
held by the scouts of Lancaster was a great 
success. One object of the union camp fire was 
to launch an inter-troop bird house building con- 
test. Plans are also being made for a scout 
ee to be held in the latter part of 
une. 





















sy 
Wouldn’t You Be Proud 


to own a reel just as good as 
dad’s—that’ll make him “sit up” 
at the big catches you'll bring 
“ home? Every Boy Scout who 
buys a 


Swift and Silent Tripart Reel 


for $3.00 gets an expert angler’s reel at a 
price low enough for any boy to buy and 
use. Equal to other makes of reels at 
twice the price and fully guaranteed. 
In the 1914 Field & Stream Contest, 4% 
28 prize winners used Meisselbach ge@e 
Reels. \y R hundred persons, witnessed the 
. indoor rally in which more than 
* Tripart Recs yn want EN \ one hundred Morristown scouts took part. The 
déater tau it os program, which was in charge of Deputy Scout 
Commissioner S. C. Hicks, Scoutmaster Ray J. 
Write for Illustrated Knox and Scoutmaster A. Stuart Reed, started 
Catalog. 


with a procession of the troops. Then followed 
A. F. MEISSELBACH }\ 
& BRO. 


Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 feet hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 
made to attach to ers 

Scout Haversack . . $2. 50 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case. 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 
sack. (Steel rod if desired 00 
in place of split Bamboo) $5 





LanpruM, 8. C.—The Boy 
Scouts of Troop 2 of this aa 
recently captured a fine 
sum while on an all-day Fike 
in the woods near town. Scout 
Boyce Henderson of this troop 
is an expert biscuit maker. He 
won first prize recently at the 
Landrum “Community Fair” in 
a biscuit competition, most of 
a competitors in which were 
girls. 

Morristown, N. J.—Three 





a review by National Scout Commissioner Dan 
Beard and Mr. Belmore Browne, of his_ staff. 
Scout Commissioner J. van Beuren Mitchell was 
in command. Mr. Beard presented an Eagle 
Scout badge to Scout Byron Dexter and then 
the boys were entertain by Mr. Browne, who 
was the first man to climb Mt. McKinley. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Browne’s address Mr. Beard gave a 
talk on how to become an Eagle Scout. n ex- 
hibition of various activities was given by the 
Statement, of - ~ nershi er a different troops, after which the boys gave three 
circulation, etc., of Boys’ a the Boy rousing cheers for Mr. Beard. The evenin 
Scouts’ magazine, published monthly at New closed with a avtper a = Scoutmasters an 
York, N. Y., required by the Act of August members of the National S 
24, 1912—Editor, Walter P.~McGuire, 200 Detroit, Micu.—The a of the Detroit 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Business Manager, Council of the Boy Scouts of America shows 
Frederic L. Colver, 200 Fifth Avenue, ew that there are 81 active troops, 79 active Scout- 
York; Publisher, Boy Scouts of America, :| masters, 48 Assistant Scoutmasters, 2,078 active 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, incorporated : | Scouts, 270 Second Class Scouts, 43 First Class 
February 8, 1910, under the laws of the Scouts, and one Life and Star Scout. Four new 
District of Columbia, governing “Institutions troops are now forming. 
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of Learning.” There are no individual Fort Worrn, Tex.—Troop 6, under the direc- Either outfit sent postage free. 
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= 
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President, F. L. Seely, Asheville, "as Scouts also attended a Mother’s Day program 
Vice-President, A. Stamford White, Chicago, on Sunday, May 9, arranged by District Scout 
E+ ~~ | sovet. Commissioner, Daniel : | Commissioner Albert H. Spence. Wh 
= Carter Beard, ushing, NN. X.;  Lreasurer, PORTLAND, Ore.—The sixteen Boy Scouts of 

George D. Pratt, New York; Chief Scout the Eagle and Wolf patrols, and their Scout- > 

) nenmaoag » James E. West, New. York. =| master, Rev. J. D. Corby, enjoyed a five-day 

nown Heat pea ot mortgagees and other :| camping trip in the mountains near Willamette. 
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“ total eng Cs bonds, mortgages, OF =| tive trees, ferns, plants and geological forma- ‘ 

OUREE - SECHERIES: one. tions, and trailing tests, and opportunities for mi 

Frepertc L. Corver, winning credits in fire-making without matches R l l. 
Business Manager. and camp-craft, the time was all too short. are e 1a e 
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Scouts from the present enrollment of approxi- 
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Hints for Patrol Leaders 
By Franx F. Gray, 

Scout Commissioner, Montclair, N. J. 
E a real leader, not one in name only. 
Only reality is honest. If you are not 
going to be a real leader, don’t be one 
at all. 
Know your Scoutmaster, and keep in 
close touch and sympathy with him. Re- 
member that you are his helper, and that 
you cannot do the best work unless you 
know his plans, his desires and his diffi- 
culties. Go to him freely. Make him feel 
that you are “with him.” The success of 
the troop is “up to you” in part. 

Have a_ positive influence with your 
boys. You owe this to them and to your 
position as leader. Be a leader in fact;- 
not a “boss” nor a driver. 

Select .your assistant with care. His in- 
fluence is to count with yours. If he has 
no influence you do not want him. Re- 
member, he is in line to become a leader. 
Teach him how. His success will be a 
credit to you as well as to himself. 

Have a definite purpose in your patrol 
work. Aimless effort is never satisfactory, 
and leads to discontent. 

Have a definite plan for everything you 
undertake. Aimless work is bound to be 
ineffective. 

Have a definite method. Never under- 
take anything but emergency work until 
you have carefully thought it over. This 
will prepare you for emergencies, when 
you do not have time to think. 

You will not succeed in all this at 
first, but it is most important as a prepa- 
ration for your life work. You can afford 
to practice it a lot. 

Always have something definite ahead 
for your patrol to do. It is a good plan 
to have ideas ready, copied in a book. 
Some suggestions: patrol hikes; patrol 
over nights; patrol competitions; patrol 
constructions, such as hike wagons, cabins, 
wall for scaling, bows, etc. 

Keep a patrol record. Know every 
boy’s record; know his strong points, and 


points wherein you may help him. Know 
why, when he is absent. Have your patrol 
thoroughly organized, every boy num- 


bered, equipped, his specialty well devel- 
oped. Aim to have yours the best: patrol 
to be found. It is a good plan to have 
all equipment listed so that you know 
just what your boys can do. 

Be a help to the younger boy. 
looks up to you. 

Look to the preparation of every Ten- 
derfoot in your patrol, and examine him 
before he goes to the Scoutmaster, so that 
the latter need not be troubled with un- 
prepared boys. 

If not a First Class Scout, get to be 
one at the first possible moment. It is 
needless to say why. 

Others than scouts look to you for a 
high type of work and a good example 
and influence. Be a leader of the highest 
type. You can. Others have. 


He 


Scout to Be Acting Mayor 

Martporo, Mass.—Mayor Thomas H. 
O’Halloran informed the Boy Scouts of 
this city at a recent rally that he will turn 
the keys of the Mayor's -office over to 
some Scout for one day. The Scouts are 
to choose from their own members the boy 
who is to have this honor and the boy so 
chosen will become acting Mayor of Marl- 
boro for the day. 

Mayor O’Halloran believes that this will 
arouse in the boys of Marlboro a new pride 











in their city government. 
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Don Strong, of the Wolf 
Patrol 


(Continued from page 4) 


“I'll bet I can build a nifty house.” 

Next day, after church, he worked on 
his plan. When it was finished, it did not 
suit him. He had made the mistake of 
trying to be fancy. 

“No bird would live in that,” he re- 
flected ruefully. 

After dinner he tried again. This time 
he was better pleased. He took the sketch 
to his father. 

The house he had planned this time was 
very plain. It was open at two ends, and 
its slanting roof had enough overhang to 
shield the floor from the weather. 

“You see, Dad,” he explained, “barn 
swallows and robins use almost the same 
size house. I changed the dimensions a 
little. Maybe if I don’t get a family of 
robins I’ll get a family of swallows.” 

His father examined the plan. “I'll lay 
out some wood for you,” he said. “You 
can start to buiid any time you’re ready.” 

“Oh!” cried Donald. “Is it really good 
enough?” 

“Plenty,” said Mr. Strong. 

After that Don became the busiest boy 
in Chester. What with his studies, and his 
football practice, and his troop meetings, 
and his bird house, he had plenty to do. 
In between times he looked for jobs rak- 
ing lawns. That week he earned a quar- 
ter. Saturday the school team played at 
home and was defeated. Donald saw the 
game, but declined Ted Carter’s invitation 
to have a soda. If Ted bought him a soda, 
he thought that he ought to buy a soda, 
too, and every time he bought soda that 
meant that he was ten cents further away 
from his dollar. There was now seventy- 
five cents in the bank, and he wanted to 
hold on to every cent of it. 

By the time the troop met again, Don- 
ald’s bird house was finished. He had 
sandpapered all the joints, and had put- 
tied the holes left by nails, and had 
stained the whole a neutral shade of green. 

While building it he had felt the joy 
of the creator. But now that it was fin- 
Ashed he thought that it looked cheap. 
Nevertheless, when he set out for the 
meeting-place, he stuck the bird house 
under his arm. Good or bad, it repre- 
sented the best that he could do, and he 
wasn’t going to be ashamed of it. 

An hour | Pat he was glad that he had 
brought it, for Mr. Wall had praised it 
for what he called “its honest simplicity.” 
What was better still, the Scoutmaster 
had advised that he use the house as a 
model and go around and solicit orders. 

“But,” Donald asked, “do you think 
anybody will buy them, and how much 
should I charge?” 

Mr. Wall studied the model through 
half-shut eyes. “There’s about twenty- 
five cents worth of lumber there,” he said. 
“Charge fifty cents.” 

Fifty cents? Donald could scarcely hide 
his joy. Why, he’d soon have his dollar 
now. Maybe he would be able to save 
$8 or $4 and buy some nice Christmas 
presents for his father and his mother, 
and for Barbara and Beth. 

The other scouts had all made the mis- 
take that Donald had made in his first 
attempt. Their models were all too am- 
bitious. They crowded around Don with- 
out envy and stared critically at his idea. 

“We were thinking of frills and fancy 
things,” Alex Davidson smiled, “and Don 
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was thinking about something for a bird 
to live’ in.” 

After the meeting Don hurried home. 
'He told his father what Mr. Wall had 
said about selling bird houses. 

“If you’re going into business,” his 
father said seriously, “you'll want to know 
what your product costs. I'll get my lum- 
ber bills.” 

So the bills were brought out. Side by 
“| side, like partners in a great enterprise, 
they figured cost. 

“Twenty-one cents,” Donald said at last, 
“to build that bird house.” 

“That’s not counting paint and nails 
and putty,” said his father. “Anyway, 
Don, you had better use screws. They 
will make a stronger job. Go down to 
the lumber yard tomorrow and order your 
supplies.” 

“But I have only fifty cents,” said Donald. 

“Charge them,” his father smiled. “All 
business men buy on credit. When your 
bill comes due, pay it. You'll have to keep 
books now.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. He went up 
| to bed feeling very important. In a draw- 
|er of his bureau he found. an old pocket 
note book. On the cover he wrote: 























Donatp StronG 
Biro Hovses 
“Gee!” he grinned. “I wonder what 
Ted Carter will say?” 


ND what Ted did was to laugh and 

poke fun. But under it all Donald 
could see that his friend was just a little 
bit impressed. 

Monday morning the boy quit the busi- 
ness of raking lawns. After school he 
trudged from door to door showing his 
sample and soliciting orders. Late in the 
afternoon a woman told him he might 
make her one. Before he got home he 
secured another order. 

Next morning, on his way to school, he 
stopped at the lumber yard and ordered 
some three-quarter-inch lumber, a quart 
can of prepared stain, and screws and 
putty. When he came home to dinner the 
material was in his father’s shop and a 
very important-looking bill awaited him. 
He went down to the shop and checked 
off the stuff just as he had seen his father 
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whistled outside his gate and he walked 
down to the fence. 
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morrow,” Ted reminded him. “Football | QIN Ni 4NH(0 000K 
scrimmage. = 


“I'll dig in Thursday,” Donald said con- 
fidently. 

But on Thursday afternon he was back 
on the football field. Wednesday he had 
played with more strength and dash than 
he had ever shown before. After the prac- 
tice Mr. Wall had asked him to wait. 
There had been a short conference between 
the coach and Leonard, the captain. 


“Don,” Mr. Wall had said, “we're get- 
ting to the tough part of the schedule. 
In a hot game an end gets used up pretty 
quickly. We need a good substitute, and 
I guess you'll fill the bill. Leonard will 
give you the school team signals. You'll 
have to practice every afternoon now.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Donald. 

Five minutes later he was scurrying 
home with a typewritten copy of the sig- 
nals in his pocket. That night he studied 
them zealously. For the moment the bird 
houses were forgotten. He was going to 
get a chance on the eleven! 
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been delighted. Now, however, the thought 
came to him that he might be in a mess. 
He couldn’t split himself in half. .He 
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bill from a bureau drawer and read it 
slowly. He came to the part he sought: 


Interest at the rate of 6% per 
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“I guess,” he said, “I guess I’ve bitten 
off more than I can chew.” 


Something told him that it was his duty = with more speed and greater ease. follows that you want the finest model. = 
to stand by the team if the team needed |_| 17 CENTS A DAY Natctover given ina typewriter. {hae sil our pre f= 
bill. th i ‘b er ? “> ng as ra = vious special inventions—visible writing. automatic spacer, 6%-ounce touch—plus the = 
vill_at the lumber yard. It had to =| Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment and all these other new-day features. [= 

aid within thirty days. He knew that | = Yet we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan— = 
. would not be able to pay it if he did |= 17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
not do some work and collect some money =| writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired. [= 

And now a new See came to him TODA Y—Write For Full Details one Ye smere Se os Aad poo A a 
about that lumber bill. hen he reached See why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. [& 
home he went up to his room, took the Just mail a postal at once. No obligation. It’s a pleasure for us to tell you about it. = 


| 
Lai 


immediately run the Oliver Number “9” If you-are using an Oliver, it naturally 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
YOU CAN RENT THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER THREE MONTHS FOR $4.00 
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Boat-Building and Boating 


By DAN C. BEARD 
BOY SCOUT EDITION. 





Fully Illustrated by Mr. Beard. Cloth Bound with Boy Scout Seal. 
All that Dan Beard knows and has written about the 

building of every simple kind of a boat, from a raft to a 

cheap motor boat, is brought together in this book. 


SPECIAL: This fine book by Dan Beard given with one yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. ORDER NOW. 


(Continued in July Boys’ Lirs.) 


A total of $20,500,000 was spent in 1914 
in fighting tuberculosis, according to the 
report of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosi 

































BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine June, 1915 










































You are sure to enjoy 
your vacation if you have a bike 


Wherever you may be, at the seashore, in the mountains, on 
the farm, in the city—anywhere—the bicycle will bring you 
many delightful hours. 


Bicycle riding is not only a fascinating sport, but healthful, 


invigorating exercise—all fun, no fatigue—if your wheel is 


equipped with the dependable ball-bearing 


It makes the bicycle the safest vehicle on the street—easiest to 


control— instantly obeys the will of the rider. 


It is guaranteed not to slip, lock, or bind —it never fails — 
recommended by over four million riders. 


Boys and Girls — ask us today to tell you how you can win 
a gold watch, chains atk pin, end cuff Take A postal will do. 


New Departure Mfg.Co., 101 N. Main St., Bristol,Conn. 





The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 

































If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 


Among Boys You'll Want 
DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 


*««SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES”’ 
With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 


In answer to many requests from Boy Scouts themselves and 
others interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, the greatest au- 
thority on boys’ interests, has prepared his new book. Boys will 
find it an invaluable guide in constructing temporary or perma- 
nent shelters on their hikes or encampments. It contains easily 
workable directions accompanied by very full illustrations for 
over fifty shelters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to the fully equipped log cabin. 

HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” $1.25 | Both for 
BOYS’ LIFE for one vear - - - + = 1.00} $1.25 


Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















The Treasure Hunt 


(Continued from page 17.) 


“but can you think of the Corners. point- 
ing the way towards anything?” 


see were now sailing along merrily, 
Henky at the tiller, while Bob sat fac- 
ing him. All of a sudden he jumped to 
his feet, exclaiming: 

“Gee wiz! There it is now!” 

“Hold on there,” yelled Henky. “Don’t 
tip us over. What’s the matter?” 

“T’ve found the clue we’re after.” 
“Where? What is it?” 

“Just look at the old red cow,” said Bob, 
pointing toward the weather vane on the 
cupola of the creamery, which was fash- 
ioned as a big red cow. 

“Yes, but what about it?” asked Henky. 
“She looks all right to me.” 

“But don’t you see she is headed east, 
while the wind is blowing us north?” 
“That’s so,” Henky replied excitedly. 
“Let’s not wait to tack all the way back. 
We'll run straight to the shore and walk 
to the creamery.” 

But they did not walk much. They al- 
most broke the quarter mile running rec- 
ord. Scrambling hastily up the stairs and 
ladder into the cupola, and thence onto 
the roof, they found that the old weather 
vane was wired so that even in the fiercest 
gale it would point only one way. 

“Sight across the old cow’s back and see 
where she’s pointing at,” urged Henky. 

“She’s headed straight for the Siamese 
Twin Pines,” replied Bob, pointing to- 
wards a couple of stalwart pine trees on 
the hillside above the cemetery. 

“Well, there’s our sack of gold,” said 
Henky confidently. “Shall we call in the 
other fellows and have them help us fin- 
ish the hunt or shall you and I go over and 
get the money and then call in the others?” 


HE next day when Uncle Henry’s car 

drove into the creamery yard he was 
greeted with a rousing cheer by the en- 
tire company of “Wilcox Corners Volun- 
teers” who had -impatiently awaited his 
arrival for several hours. 

“So you found it, did you?” he chuckled. 
“It made you hustle some, didn’t it?” 

“Regular cinch,” grinned Henky. 

“But who gets the money?” * 

“All of us!” exclaimed Bob. “We're 
going to use it to fix over the old ice house 
into a ‘gym’ and Henky is going to show 
us how to play basket ball.” 

And Uncle Henry knew Henky had de- 
cided after all to stay at Wilcox Corners. 


About the Prizes 


When the first part of Mr. Hungerford’s 
story was published in April, it was an- 
nounced that eight prizes would be given 
for the most interesting stories explaining 
what they thought happened after the 
Wilcox Corners boys saw the notice posted 
about the hidden gold. 

Stories have come in from boys in all 
parts of the country. They will be judged, 
as was announced, “without relation to the 
description of the hunt which has been 
written by Mr. Hungerford.” 

Thirty-five books of the famous “Every 
Boys’ Library—Boy Scout Edition”—will 
be given to winners. 

It is expected that the story winning first 
prize will be published in Boys’ Lire in July. 

May 20 was the last day on which stor- 
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Each part of Uniform is stamped with the official seal 
of the 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


We manufacture Uniforms for 
Boys’ organizations of all Kinds 














IF THERE IS NO AGENCY IN YOUR CITY, WRITE DIRECT TO 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Manufacturer of U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE Red Bank, New Jersey 
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S32) 100 MIL 
10 Cents” 


Price only $125.00 
Weight only 110 Ibs. 


~ Hello Boy Scouts! 


UST IMAGINE a self-propelling machine much 

stronger than a pedal-driven bicycle and almost as 

easy to operate; much lighter than a motorcycle and 
without its mechanical complications; as safe to run as a 
bicycle, but without the exertion required to run either kind 
of machine—then you have a good idea of 





Except for high speed it can do everything that a heavy 
weight, high-powered motorcycle can do, and with much 
less expense and trouble. It will take you from four to 
twenty-five miles an hour—which is fast enough for busi- 
ness or pleasure with due regard for safety. 


Think of the summer days to come—those long, long vaca- 
tion days! On a Miami Motor Bicycle you can make the 
whole out-of-doors your neighbor. Think how quickly you 
can get there and back with no more effort than if you were 
coasting down some breezy, sunny hillside out in the open 
country through which you will be spinning. 


You can go up hill and down dale, to and from school, and 
it costs only ten cents a hundred miles—one-tenth of a cent 
per mile—to keep it going. You have always wanted some- 
thing like the Miami Motor Bicycle, something that you 
could run with safety to yourself and peace of mind to your 
parents—something Safe, Silent, Clean. 


Tell Your Parents You Want a Miami Motor Bicycle 


Write at once for Illustrated Free Booklet describing the Miami Motor Bicycle and showing how easy it is to take 
care of, and how safe to run. You can buy one from your Dealer or direct from our factory. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


“* America’s Greatest Cycle Makers’’ 


850 Mobile Ave. Middletown, Ohio 








